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DANTE ON THE INCARNATION 


ANTONINUS BAVERSO, O.P. 


cme HE Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas presents 
clearly and distinctly a complete summation of Catholic 
doctrine. To Dante is due its transmutation into immortal 

verse, however without loss of doctrinal content. “Were 

all the libraries in the world destroyed and the Sacred Scriptures 
with them, the whole system of doctrine and morals might be almost 
reconstructed out of the Divina Commedia”.* Dante has been called 
the “Poetic Thomas Aquinas.” It is a source of wonder how St. 
Thomas covered so vast a field of learning in so short a span of life; 
it is equally wonderful how Dante converted his doctrine into golden 
poetry. The Summa and the Commedia almost go hand in hand. 
The subject matter in numerous places is the same. In one we have 
a subject treated with the clear, precise, philosophical exactness of 
the Angelic Doctor, in the other the same subject caught up in poetic 
fancy and presented in an imaginative form that loses nothing of its 
depth by being converted into high poetry. The chief dogmas of the 
Catholic Faith are to be found in Dante. Their expression often is 
so similar to the treatment given them by Aquinas that one may well 
imagine that there was but one author for both expositions. The 
Incarnation, for instance, is a splendid example of how Dante would 
take a doctrine from Thomas and present it in resplendent poetic 
form. There is a logical order in the poet’s elucidation of the doc- 
trine, although the doctrine itself has to be culled in fragments from 
diverse parts of the Commedia. Introductory to the treatment of the 


*Franz Hettinger; Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
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central dogma of Catholic Theology, Dante considers the place Faith 
holds in human knowledge. 


“Insane is he who hopeth that our reason 
Can traverse the illimitable way, 
Which the one Substance in three Persons follows! 
Mortals, remain contented at the Quia; 
For if ye had been able to see all, 
No need there were for Mary to give birth.”” 

Dante tells us that the manner of the divine operations cannot 
be manifested to man by reason; and here Virgil takes the argument 
to affirm decisively and without solemnity, that human reason should 
not presume to comprehend and explain the mysteries of the divinity, 
but should be content to understand that things are without seeking 
to know the Why and the How. Aristotle, Plato and others had ad- 
vanced far in the knowledge acquired by human reason but into the 
realms of the supernatural they could not go. Benvenuti says, com- 
menting on this passage; “If it were possible by human reason and 
acquired knowledge to know the divinity and its relation to creatures, 
certainly ancient philosophers would have known these things, but we 
see Plato and Aristotle knowing more than others what was able to 
be known by the human intellect but who did not know all things 
purely natural nor many things divine for they did not understand 
the Incarnation, Creation, and the Resurrection.” If man were able 
to penetrate into the supernatural order and know the essence of 
supernatural things “no need there were for Mary to give birth.” 
Man without revelation would have been able to see all, and Adam 
seeing the reason for the Divine prohibition would not have sinned, 
there would have been no sin. But it was not so, and if man were 
not to be abandoned it was necessary that someone redeem the human 
race from the sad transgression of the first sin. Dante had the in- 
tellectual humility of the medieval mind. To him reason was limited 
and he acknowledged the limitations. Because of his great respect 
for reason and from his honest facing of its conclusions he recog- 
nized an order transcending the bounds of the human intellect. This 
supernatural order is made known to man through revelation and 
God speaking is sufficient for belief; His authority is enough. 


“The flood (I answered) from the spirit of God 
Rained down upon the ancient bond and new,— 
Here is the reasoning that convinceth me 
So feelingly, each argument beside 
Seems blunt and forceless, in comparison.” 


? Purg. III-34. 
* Par. XXIV-90. 
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It can be clearly seen in what mind Dante approaches the In- 
carnation. He through his faith accepts the fact and acknowledges 
that a mystery is involved which man cannot comprehend. Yet there 
are many things connected with the mystery on which reason can 
work: the necessity, the convenience, the end, the manner. 

Dante speaking of the sin of Adam tells us that his banishment 
from the Garden of Eden was not so much by reason of eating the 
forbidden fruit, but by reason of transgressing the mark assigned him 
by God. The whole culpable point of Adam’s sin was his will to be 
equal to God. 


“Now, son of mine, the tasting of the tree 
Not in itself was cause of so great exile, 
But solely the o’erstepping of the bounds.” 


St. Thomas tells us “the first sin of man consisted in coveting 
some spiritual good above his measure, and this pertains to pride.”® 

The poet having followed the doctrine of St. Thomas concerning 
the sin of Adam goes on to tell why God became man. The question 
commonly discussed during the age was, why the Incarnation was 
the method chosen by God for the redemption of man. Could not 
God have pardoned man without becoming man? Was any other 


way possible? Was any other manner more fitting? St. Thomas 
presents the problem thus: “A thing is said to be necessary in two 
ways. First, when the end cannot be without it. Secondly, when 
with it the end is better and more conveniently attained. In the first 
way it was not necessary that God should become incarnate for the 
restoration of human nature. For God of His omnipotent power 
could have restored human nature in many ways. But in the second 
way it was necessary that God should become incarnate for the res- 
toration of human nature. Now a mere man could not have satisfied 
for the whole human race, and God was not bound to satisfy; hence 
it behooved Jesus Christ to be both God and man.”* “Satisfaction 
may be said to be sufficient in two ways. First, in as much as it is 
condign, being adequate to make good the fault committed, and in 
this way the satisfaction of a mere man cannot be sufficient for sin, 
both because the whole of human nature has been corrupted by sin, 
whereas the goodness of any person or persons could not make up 
adequately for the harm done to the whole of the nature; and also a 
sin committed against God has a kind of affinity to the infinity of the 


‘ibid. XXVI-115. 


° Summa; II II, Q. 163, Art. 1. 
*ibid. III, Q 1, Art. 2. 
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Divine majesty, because the greater the person we offend, the more 
grievous the offence. Hence for condign satisfaction it was necessary 
that the act of the one satisfying should have an infinite efficiency, as 
being of God and man. Secondly, man’s satisfaction may be termed 
sufficient, imperfectly, that is, in the acceptation of him who is con- 
tent with it, although it is not condign, and in this way the satisfac- 
tion of a mere man is sufficient. And for as much as everything im- 
perfect presupposes some perfect thing, by which it is sustained, 
hence it is that the satisfaction of every man has its efficiency from 
the satisfaction of Christ.’ 

Dante gives us the problem in a clear and vivid picture, follow- 
ing the thought of St. Thomas so closely that many of the commen- 
tators point to the passage as an example of the exactness with which 
the bard reproduces the argument. 


“Fix now thine eye deep into the abyss 
Of the eternal counsel, to my speech 
As far as may be fastened steadfastly ! 

Man in his limitations had not power 
To satisfy, not having power to sink 
In his humility obeying then, 

Far as he disobeying thought to rise; 

And for this reason man has been from power 
Of satisfying by himself excluded. 

Therefore it God behooved in his own ways 
Man to restore unto his perfect life, 

I say in one, or else in both. 

But since the action of the doer is 
So much more grateful, as it more presents 
The goodness of the heart from which it issues, 

Goodness Divine, that doth imprint the world, 
Has been contented to proceed by each 
And all its ways to lift you up again; 

Nor ’twixt the first day and the first night 
Such high and such magnificent proceeding 
By one or by the other was or shall be; 

For God more bounteous was himself to give 
To make man able to uplift himself, 

Than if he only of himself had pardoned ; 

And all the other modes were insufficient 
For justice, were it not the Son of God 


Himself had humbled to become incarnate.” 


In the first ages of the Church, heresies resolved themselves 
about the nature of Christ. One after another errors sprang up and 
the Church was brought solemnly to define the truth. Before many 
centuries the Catholic dogma was defined namely, that in Christ there 


"ibid. III, Q. 1, Art. 2ad 2um. 
* Par. VII-94. 
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are two natures and one Divine Person. Dante confesses his ortho- 
doxy through the mouth of Justinian. 


“Or e’er that work engaged me, I did hold 
In Christ one nature only; with such faith 
Contented. But the blessed Agapete, 
Who was chief shepherd, he with warning voice 
To the true faith recalled me.” 


Dante continues, telling us that the nature assumed by the Word 
was effected by the Holy Ghost. 


“Till to descend it pleased the Word of God 
To where the nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, he joined to him in person 

By the sole act of his eternal love.” 


The poet still follows his master in his theological discussion. 
Aquinas writes, “The conception of Christ’s body was effected by 
the Trinity, nevertheless, this is attributed to the Holy Ghost for 
three reasons. First, because this is befitting the cause of the In- 
carnation, considered on the part of God, for the Holy Ghost is the 
Love of the Father and the Son. Now, that the Son of God took to 
Himself flesh from the virgin’s womb was due to the exceeding Love 
ae. «2 

Dante wishing to describe the desire to understand the mystery 
of the Incarnation compares himself to the geometrician striving af- 
ter that insoluble problem, the squaring of the circle. 


“As the geometrician, who endeavors 
To square the circle, and discovers not, 
By taking thought, the principle he wants, 
Even such was I at that new apparition; 
I wished to see how the image to the circle 
Conformed itself, and how it there finds place; 
But my own wings were not enough for this, 
Had it not been that then my mind there smote 
A flash of lightning, wherein came its wish.” 


He acknowledges the mystery beyond the powers of man and 
bows before it. Yet he proclaims the belief and hope that in the 
future life there will come some sort of understanding of the prob- 
lem. The song that Dante sings is the eternal happiness of man 
which was made possible by the Incarnation. His whole effort is the 
quest of peace and though he confesses that he has not found it and 


* ibid. VI-14. 

ibid. VII-29. 

™ Summa; III, Q. XXXII, Art. 1. 
® Par. XXXIII-133. 
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doubts whether there be any enduring peace here below, yet he joy- 
fully proclaims that in heaven man will arrive at it. He strongly be- 
lieved that man was made for happiness and that his desires would 
be fulfilled in heaven which was opened to man by Christ. So ar- 
dently does Dante teach the doctrine of the Incarnation that his 
Commedia has been called a “ladder to God.” 
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NATALIS CHRISTI 


WILLIAM LANNEN, O.P. 


Nox solemnis, profundus, quietus ; 
Subito supra colle remoto 

Chori coelestis cantus auditus; 
Nuntians Natum mundo. 


“In excelsis,” cum gusto cantemus, 
“Gloria omnis, Deo Supremo ;” 
Ante Infantem Jesum oremus 
Vivere nos in coelo. 





DOG—MA! DOG—MA! 


ROBERT J. SLAVIN, O.P. 


fe ke] 1LBERT CHESTERTON in one of his debates in this 
ANB country referred to the horror and fear the word dogma 
arouses in the minds of many people. He wittily said that 
even the well educated lose their minds at its utterance and 
rush to get out of its way like a young child, running from a ferocious 
dog, crying: “dog, ma, dog—ma.” To be termed dogmatic is to have 
opprobrium heaped on one’s head. In short, dogma is something to 
be shunned. And all this because of a misunderstanding of the word 
and its usage. Instead of causing fear it should inspire courage. 
For us Catholics dogma is a safeguard and a protection; moreover 
a true understanding of what dogma is and how it evolves makes 
our faith reasonable (not of course demonstrable since it is faith) 
and relatively easy to explain to the open-minded non-Catholic. The 
Catholic Action campaign of Pope Pius XI demands that the lay 
apostle know what the Church teaches, how she teaches it, and why. 
What are dogmas? Why must I believe them? Does the Church have 
the power to make new dogmas? 

A number of people assume that a dogma is a philosophical 
theory in no way connected with the truth of the Gospel. They 
should let this primary fact take hold of them—dogmas are primarily 
concepts—not theories, not conclusions derived by inference, not in- 
terpretations. Take the statement: “And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” Here we have the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation. The concept formed by this statement urges us to make an act 
of faith. Upon hearing it, we believe it. If you start to reason about 
it, to draw illative conclusions from it or to do anything but analyze 
its contents, then your deductions are not revealed concepts but 
reasoned concepts. Human reason cannot demonstrate the mysteries 
of faith. As St. Paul said to the Corinthians : “We speak the wisdom 
of God in a mystery, a wisdom which is hidden . . . which none of 
the princes of this world knew . . . but to us God hath revealed them 
by His Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things even to the deep 
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things of God . . . But the sensual man perceiveth not these things . . 
for it is foolishness to him and he cannot understand them.”? 
According to the Vatican Council *? a dogma is a truth revealed 
by God and as such proposed and defined by the Church for the ac- 
ceptance of the faithful. Its sources are Scripture and Tradition. 
For the Catholic, Holy Scripture is not the sole rule of faith, for 
the Church existed as a teaching body before the books recording 
her divine institution were composed. She teaches us whether a 
dogma has been revealed or not. Now this revelation may be either 
explicit or implicit, formally revealed or only virtually. If only im- 
plicit it nevertheless is a revealed concept that can be better known 
by study and explanation. In themselves these doctrines are revealed 
but as far as we with our limitations are concerned, they demand a 
certain definite ratiocination. Now this discursus does not proceed 
from a thing known to the unknown but rather persists in the same 
concept and only explains in the conclusion what was not clearly ex- 
pressed in the premises. All such conclusions may be defined as 
dogmas, are called explicative conclusions and we hold them on divine 
faith on the authority of God Who revealed them. On the other 
hand we have doctrines which are only virtually revealed and we 


know them principally by reason since we infer them by means of a 
proper syllogism—proceeding from the known to the unknown. 
These conclusions, usually called illative, can never be defined as 
dogmas, and we believe them not with divine but only with ecclesiasti- 
cal faith and therefore they differ from dogmas inasmuch as their 
formal object is different.* 


*T Cor. ii, 7-14. 

? Session III, canon iii. 

*R. M. Schultes, O.P.—De Ecclesia Catholica—article 68. 

“Attention must here be called to Father Marin-Sola’s, O.P., learned 
treatise on the “Homogeneous evolution of Catholic dogma.” His theory is 
gaining ground steadily and it may not be many years before it will become 
a well recognized theory in Catholic theology. He bases his theory on St. 
Thomas and states that the current opinion in the schools is the result of a 
Suarezian error in commenting on St. Thomas which error has been per- 
petuated through the centuries. Marin-Sola states: Evolution means growth. 
Take the evolution of beings—they are made up of matter and form and thus 
their evolution may be either of the matter or of the form. Evolution of form 
means transformation or change of form which will be Darwinism. Evolu- 
tion of matter means growth of the compound. Marin-Sola now applies this 
latter to doctrinal evolution and disagrees with those who hold that theolog- 
ical conclusions (illative) cannot be defined as dogmas of faith. This is his 
great contribution to the theory of dogmatic development. He maintains that 
reason is used in these deductions but used as an instrument and does not enter 
into the conclusion itself—hence the conclusions of this paper are valid even 
under Fr. Marin-Sola’s theory. 
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Now the Church never has nor could she ever make a truth not 
substantially revealed by God a dogma because it would lack the 
revealed concept necessary for a dogma. You will never see this, 
however, but will proclaim as the Rationalists and Modernists have, 
that dogma after dogma has been invented, if you approach the 
question with the false idea that a dogma is not a revealed truth but 
something entirely deduced by human reason. This accounts in 
part for the dislike of the term dogma, for people fear that anything 
at all can be defined by the Pope as a dogma—we might even be 
bound to hold error as true! The absurdity is patent—truth would 
be prostituted; dogmas could be multiplied unendingly; the deposit 
of faith (which the Church is bound to preserve intact),> would be 
increased, and finally, our adversaries would be given many more 
opportunities of raising objections against the faith. Moreover these 
strictly reasoned conclusions can not be defined as dogmas because 
they do not fulfill our definition of a dogma. In other words they 
are not formally revealed, are not contained in scripture or tradition 
and are not proposed by the Church for acceptance by the faithful 
as dogmas. The Vatican Council confirmed this when it taught 
that the “duty of the magistery of the Church was to guard, 


explain and define divine revelation and not to increase or perfect tt 


by human ingenuity.’® 


There have indeed been dogmas that before their definition were 
theologically reasoned out in the manner we first set forth. Of these 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception furnishes us an example. 
Two universal revealed laws seemed to stand in the way of defining 
this dogma—the law of transmitted sin and the necessity of indivi- 
dual redemption. Those who charge that the Church invents dogmas 
wholesale will find in this particular instance a most eloquent dis- 
proof of their hackneyed incrimination. This difficulty was cleared 
away when it was shown that the Virgin Mother could have been 
redeemed anticipatively, in view of the merits of the Divine Son she 
was to bear. This fact made the Virgin stand out in all her purity 
of soul and this from the very first moment of her conception. Mary 
never knew privation of grace. She alone is the privileged daughter 
of a race that lost divine bounties when our first parents preferred 
their own to God’s good. Theological reasoning by the Church did 
not create this dogma. It merely removed an obstacle to the intui- 
tion of this dogma in Scripture and Tradition. And when this ob- 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica L.II. q. 52, a. 2. 
* Session III. 
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stacle was removed, the dogma was seen to have been revealed, not 
under its own proper, immediate concept, but as contained in that 
other directly revealed concept—the divine Motherhood of Mary— 
of which it was an integral part and none the less there because 
theologians had disputed for or against its definition. The influence 
of the discursive faculty was directive not creative. It was because 
the dogma could actually be observed among revealed concepts that 
it won its way to definition. It was as an inclusion not as a con- 
clusion that the Church defined it. No mere moral argument of 
fitness—she who was to bear the Sinless One must herself have been 
sinless—made Mary Immaculate, but the revealed Word of God 
which slowly unfolded the richness of its content. 

Christ did not immediately blind us by allowing us to compre- 
hend all of revelation. If we could fully comprehend or apprehend 
we would then assuredly be blinded like Paul from the sudden and 
complete revelation of God. With Divine Wisdom, Christ said: “I 
have yet many things to say to you: but you cannot bear them now. 
But when the Spirit of Truth is come, He will teach you all truth.’” 
That spirit of truth speaks through the Catholic Church—our sole 
rule of faith. 

Thus we see that a dogma is a concept—an implicit, unanalyzed 
concept, capable of a further and fuller analysis, rich with un- 
developed knowledge which will be found to contain hidden problems 
and also the means for their solution. 

Christ brought two things into the world—a new thought and 
a new life. The thought was essential to the preservation of the life 
and that is why Christianity is a dogmatic religion. Wherever 
the thought perished, the life went out with it. Why do socialists, 
sciolists and communists proclaim the Church a failure? Because 
she concerned herself primarily, as did her Founder, not with the 
problem of living but with the problem of life. Christianity is a 
religious, not a social or economic movement and dogma is meant 
to foster this religious, spiritual life. After all, how precarious is 
man’s hold on truths which transcend the region of sensible experi- 
ence, how great the burden of life’s cares and worries, and the 
vehemence of human passions! No wonder then that we should look 
to the Church where the truths of revelation are taught to us under 
the seal of divine authority. Revelation considered thus appears to 
be not only an aid but a necessity. 


*St. John XVI—12. 
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The evolution of dogma is not made by the addition of new 
revelations but by a more thorough explanation of what has already 
been revealed, for, as we have said before, the deposit of faith cannot 
be substantially increased one jot. Now all this acceptance of dogmas 
on divine authority will suggest the conflict between faith and rea- 
son. Is not reason cramped by these dogmas? Suffice it to say that 
revelation is no substitute for thought, but the greatest and noblest 
spur to thinking the human mind has ever had.* Implicit knowledge 
is made explicit. St. Albert calls the evolution of dogma, “a develop- 
ment of the faithful in the faith, not a development of the faith in 
the faithful.”® The great dogmatic synthesis of the fourth century, 
for example, was not invented, but discovered when the Fathers, 
looking upon the problem of one person and two natures in Christ— 
which was implicit in the original intuition of Christ’s divinity— 
strove to bring it out distinctly and to express it in rational terms. 
“Philip, he who seeth Me, seeth also My Father that sent Me.”?° 
Implicit knowledge is merely made explicit for St. Thomas teaches’* 
that all revealed truths are fundamentally contained in two proposi- 
tions explicitly revealed by God, namely, the existence of God and 
His Providence. 

Science is supposed to have destroyed certain definite religious 
doctrines by disproving them. So-called scientists of to-day, instead 
of remaining in their own field of endeavor have allowed themselves 
to “boil over” into the fields of religion and philosophy, choosing to 
write on these with their own photographs for the frontispiece. 
They doubt of everything in order to become scientific. When pressed 
for explanations they dodge the issue. Hawthorne’s character—Mr. 
Smooth-it-away fits them admirably, for he always drew your at- 
tention to the general when the point happened to be about the par- 
ticular or vice versa. The question to be asked them is this: What 
Catholic doctrine has been disproved by what scientific fact? Is it 
the Immaculate Conception? Or the Trinity? Or the Divinity of 
Christ? Or Immortality? Hilaire Belloc asks: “How does the ex- 
amination of chemical reactions, strata of the earth, old documents, 
the behaviour of electrical phenomena, upset any one Catholic 
dogma?” If so, which dogma and how? Of course no answer is ever 
given for they do not know what Catholic dogma is. Such men 


Fag Thomas Aquinas—Commentary on Boethius’s ‘De Trinitate’—q. 2, 
ort. 2. 

*St. Albertus Magnus—Commentary on Gospel of St. Matthew. 

* St. John XIV, 9. 

™ Summa Theol. II, II, q. 1, a. 7. 
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write with their prejudices. They imagine dogma is constantly 
tending to swamp them in their own particular field, whereas they 
fail to observe that dogma is not subject to transformism evolution— 
its source never changes but is always the Holy Scripture with Tradi- 
tion. Dogma is subject to another kind of development, let us say 
a homogeneous biological evolution, in other words, dogma is subject 
to a logical development. Moreover dogma never leaves Christ out 
of experience for He who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, never 
meant that the third of these three titles should be taken, and the 
other two left, that the intellect should never distinctly know Him 
or that the heart of the sentimentally inclined should have the monop- 
oly of His worship. 

Hence we see that dogmas are not calculated to arouse fear and 
alarm but rather are a source of light and protection. Those modern 
critics who are posing as “debunkers” of Catholic dogma, have con- 
fused dogma with theology, simple apprehension with learned 
erudition and are busy peddling out to the multitude in the Sunday 
supplements and startling new books their own confusion of mind 
and labelling their attacks as great modern historical discoveries. Are 
we to place credence in such men—moreover are we to permit such 
men to force an entrance into the sacred precincts of our faith— 
into the fields of dogmas which we believe not on any human testi- 
mony but by the Revealed Word of God? 
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FATHER TABB 


DONALD REILLY, O.P. 


OHN BANISTER TABB was born at Mattoax, Virginia 
on March 22, 1845. He was the third of four children and 
at his birth the Tabbs were among the wealthiest and oldest 
families of Virginia. From his childhood he had trouble 

with his eyes; however this did not prevent him from leading a 
normal boy’s life. He was the most popular and the best liked of his 
group, due no doubt to his liveliness and a habit of drawing carica- 
tures of everyone, from the teacher to himself. His sense of humor, 
so noticeable in his later life, carried him through what to others 
would have been a period of intense self-conscious shyness. There 
is nothing to lead us to believe that he ever regarded his affliction as 
a source for morbid self-pity. When the Civil War broke out Tabb 
was but sixteen. His oldest brother, William, was twenty-two and 
enlisted as a captain while Yelverton, two years younger than John 
joined the Confederates as a private. Seeing his two brothers and 
all his friends serving the South, Tabb tried to enlist but was re- 
jected because of his eyes. Yet, he bided his time and waited. The 
opportunity came in the form of running the Northern blockade. 
After successfully eluding Union gun-boats for two years, his ship 
was taken and he was sent to the prison camp at Point Lookout, 
Maryland. It was here he met Sidney Lanier, the two becoming fast 
friends. After seven months Tabb was released and went to Balti- 
more to study music. The events of the next few years gradually 
worked up to his conversion. He entered St. Charles’ College in 
1872 and was ordained in 1884. The rest of his life was spent mainly 
in teaching. The same keen insight which made him a poet also 
made him a teacher. When we realize that the teacher of English 
grammar was also the author of “Out of Bounds,’ we can under- 
stand the hallowed regard of his students. The blindness which had 
been threatening him for many years finally fell on him in 1908. He 
died after a year of remarkable resignation. 

To assign Fr. Tabb a place in English literature is yet impossible. 
“Criticism of our contemporaries,” as Lemaitre puts it, “isn’t criti- 
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cism; it is only conversation.” It may be that he is not a great poet, 
but it is certain that he is not a bad one. 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 


Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark. 


Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain; 


Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 


No mere rimer could have written that. The thought is so 
concentrated and so exactly expressed, that only one whose talent 
is of the highest could have produced it. The most striking note of 
all Tabb’s verse is this encompassing of a profound thought within 
the narrow limits of a single or double quatrain. Yet, so finished is 
his work that improvement is rarely possible. His was the gift of 
putting in miniature verse what others would have taken pages to 
put in prose. Whether he agreed with Poe, whom he admired 
greatly, in maintaining that a long poem does not exist, or whether 
he chose the short, epigrammatic form from necessity is of little 
moment. It is evident that he could not write a long poem. “The 
Rhyme of the Rock,” one of his longest efforts, is lacking in clear- 
ness, precision, and that luminous intensity of his shorter works. 
It was given him to glimpse quickly and clearly and he did not at- 
tempt to force his gift. This brevity, however, occasionally forces 
the reader to ponder, as for instance in “Day and Night’: 


When Day goes down to meet the Night, 
She welcomes him with many a light; 
When Night comes up to meet the Day, 
He drives her trooping stars away. 


Few can read that and immediately grasp the author’s idea. 
However, it must not be thought that he sacrificed clarity for brevity. 
It was his intention to capture an idea or emotion, strip it of all ir- 
relevant details and record it in as few words as were consistent 
with clearness. This ability to say much in little is his chief claim 
to fame. It is also the difference between him and his contempo- 
raries. His frugality of words stands in startling contrast to the al- 
most excessive diction of his time. His simplicity becomes more 
noticeable when we recall that it was then the practice of authors to 
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launch their ideas in oceans of words. This was why he never 
admired Swinburne. Not because he “sang of the worst so well,” 
but because he wrapped his thought in a “revel of rhymes” and spent 
his energy on a procession of sensuous sounds with the result that his 
thought (what there is of it) was diluted. At times the very fluency 
and ease of Tabb’s verse may incline one to believe that he labored 
mightily, yet the manuscripts he left are extraordinarily clean. It 
seems that he rarely made a correction, his first draft usually being 
the completed poem.* 

A glance at the titles of Fr. Tabb’s poems would lead one to 
suppose that he was a poet of Nature. He was, but he had a peculiar 
way of treating nature. Like Wordsworth, he saw in nature a living 
Presence, he saw a unity of things, and a moral that creation is al- 
ways preaching. But his outlook was not one of pantheism as was 
the Lake Poet’s. Fr. Tabb was a Catholic and a priest. His faith 
entered in and he saw this world from the only viewpoint which can 
make it at all orderly. The effect was such that in his poems religion 
plays a singular part. By religion there is to be understood not only 
the dogma of his Church, but all sacred places, things and events. 
when Tabb saw the sunset he also saw the Redemption. 


Behold in every crimson glow 
Of earth and sky and sea 

The Hand that fashioned them doth show 
Love crucified for me. 


One might call it double vision. It runs through all his work 
and renders it unique. He would take an ordinary thing, idealize it, 
color it with a sacred event or place and leave us a poem. Only one 
other poet wrote in the same manner. In the Orient Ode, Francis 
Thompson uses the Benediction service to describe the passage of 
the sun. Yet, when we come to think of it, this method is not only 
a method, it is also a philosophy. It is the Christian view of life. 
It is seeing two sides of a fact. We come to know God through 
visible things, which is the same as saying that visible things 
lead us to God. It may be expressed in a more dignified 
way by stating that Reality does not consist only in the sensible 
universe. There is another sphere, to which man has been ordained, 
the knowledge of which is had through revelation. It is the normal 
thing for a Christian to look beyond what he sees to the things he be- 
lieves uniting them, as they must be, in a unity through Faith, that he 


*Francis A. Litz, Fr. Tabb. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; 
1923. page 92. 
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may in a fuller manner understand just why he is alive. This is the 
reason for symbolism in religion. In the Middle Ages the idea was 
well understood but the Reformation threw in a wedge between the 
seen and the unseen world. The separation has continued to our own 
day, though gradually crumbling under the load of its own deformity. 
The extreme forms of philosophy and Romanticism are the conse- 
quence of this divorce. Man, one might say, instinctively realizes 
that he lives not by bread alone. Yet, there is but one way of satisfy- 
ing the inner craving of human nature, it is belief in the Catholic 
Creed. Catholic teaching is not merely a mathematical enumeration 
of dogmas. It is a viewpoint, a way of living through which what 
we see reflects what we do not see. It is the balance wherein matter 
and spirit preserve their proper weight and render life sane. It may 
seem to be going too far to read all this in the brief quatrains of 
Tabb; but he was a Catholic, he had a Catholic’s view of things and 
his distinction as a poet resides in his ability to unite the natural and 
the supernatural. He uses nature as the handmaid of Faith. The 
whole stress in his poetry is to be laid not on the natural image but 
on the supernatural idea behind it. For example: 


Pause where apart the fallen sparrow lies, 
And lightly tread; 


For there the pity of a Father’s eyes 
Enshrines the dead. 


If we consider these four lines merely as an imaginative refer- 
ence to a gospel text, the poem would be nothing but a pretty conceit. 
But there is the vitalizing idea of divine Providence, an idea essenti- 
ally Catholic and wrapt up in the Faith. Throughout Tabb’s verse 
this method is used with telling effect. He succeeds so well in unit- 
ing the common, ordinary things with the things of Faith that he 
may well be called a Catholic poet. 

Fr. Tabb wrote at a time when men were struggling to main- 
tain their balance in the new Democracy and the new science. The 
West was being settled. Towns were springing up over night and 
the country was striving mightily to repair the effects of the Civil 
War. All in all, the time was one of transition and orientation. Tabb 
with his poems started an era of poetry which was of considerable 
brilliancy while it lasted, but the period which produced such writers 
as the Kilmers and Thomas Walsh is a thing of the past. Yet, the 
impetus of Tabb still continues and he is to be numbered among the 
chief contributors, on this side of the Atlantic, to that movement 
characterized as the Catholic spirit in modern English literature. 
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PAX HOMINIBUS' 


THOMAS McGREGOR, O.P. 


A EACE to men of good will.2 That was the angels’ message 
43)] to men, announcing the will of God, on the first Christ- 
mas day. 

Among men the birth of the first-born of the family is a 
time of great rejoicing and marked celebration. It is a time of lib- 
erality. The parents feel well disposed towards their friends. They 
invite their friends to share in their blessing and to partake of their 
bounty in honor of the new-born infant. At the birth of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, the Father was well disposed towards men 
and invited them to share in His richest blessing, Peace. Peace is 
His richest blessing because it presupposes and includes all others; 
not the peace which is circumscribed by mortal life, but the peace that 
fructifies in the short life of man and biossoms in all its eternal 
splendor in the glory of heaven. This is God’s gift to men in honor 
of the birth of His Only Begotten Son, Peace to men of good will. 


The peace of God is the tranquility of union, the fruit of love 
and the blessing of the just. It is that internal peace which the world 
cannot give whereby the heart reposes in the tranquility of desire. 
The world cannot give it for the world has nothing that can so tran- 
quilize the longings of man that he can desire nothing more to add to 
his happiness. The peace that God gives is the enjoyment of His 
friendship with the added security that the love that unites man to 
Himself can never be disturbed unless by the perversity of man him- 
self who must love Him freely. Through union with God man has 
union with himself, for living and moving in the love of God he 
orders all his affections and desires so that in all his actions he con- 
forms to that love. He knows that friendship in the love of God is 
the greatest enjoyment to which he can aspire. Man was made for 


*To commemorate the canonization of St. Albert the Great, lately declared 
Saint and Universal Doctor of the Church, a lover of peace and the great 
peacemaker of his age, the source of this brief work is his writings on the 
above passage in the Gospel of St. Luke. 

* St. Luke ii, 14. 
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God and he cannot rest without Him. The love that unites man with 
himself reaches out beyond him and extends to all his fellowmen. 
It is the foundation of peace among men. It is so inclusive that if 
it were refused to his fellowmen, he who refused it would destroy his 
unity with God. As the love of God increases in the hearts of men, 
to the same extent His peace tranquilizes the lives of men; on this 
earth, in the hope of a perfect peace; in heaven, in its perfect realiza- 
tion, the undisturbed enjoyment of God. This is the peace that 
Christ brought to as many as would receive Him. Christ is said to 
be our peace because “He made peace, loves the peaceful, places his 
seal upon them; and in testimony to all this he left his peace.’* 


Christ made peace between man and God. When he came into 
the world there was nothing but darkness and death. Long ago man 
had revolted against God and raised up enmities between mankind 
and its Creator. From that day forward man never knew peace, but 
he longed for it with a great longing. His soul was dead for the 
breath of life was taken from it. He was once a thing of beauty, 
in perfection a little less than the angels, created to take the place of 
other angels, lord and master of all the earth. In a moment of pride 
he elected to liken himself unto God, to know all things. For a mo- 
ment he turned from God to himself and sin and death entered the 
world. And sin is the death of the soul, the barrier between man and 
God. From that moment his friendship with God was destroyed. 
Grace was driven from the soul of man. And grace is the life of the 
soul. The lord and master of all the earth was driven from his para- 
dise of pleasure and all the men to follow him were stamped with 
the shame of his revolt. Darkened in intellect and weakened in will 
they became the slaves of the earth over which they were made to 
rule. God was forgotten and sin increased and multiplied. He sent 
forth fire and water to destroy parts of the earth for the sins of men 
were great. He made laws for men and sent prophets to instruct 
them, but the laws were broken and the prophets stoned. Slaves of 
the earth, men sought their pleasures in the earth and in themselves. 
Men rebelled among themselves and slew one another. Injustice and 
greed filled the earth and peace was never known. But they always 
sought for peace, for men always seek to attain the fulfilment of all 
their desires tranquilly and without hindrance. Hungrily men fed 
upon the transitory enjoyments of the earth while their souls lan- 
guished for the fulness of life. The story of the sin of man is the 
first part of the story of Christ. And Christ is God and man. Christ 


*St. Albert, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, ii, 1. 
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came to restore the friendship between man and God and to bring 
back God’s blessing on the earth, for “It hath well pleased the Father 
—through him to reconcile all things unto himself, making peace 
through the blood of his cross, both as to the things that are on earth 
and the things that are in heaven.’”* He came into the world as the 
light and life of men. As the light of men He made known the 
Father, His wondrous mercy and great love of men and the things 
that were prepared for those who love Him. Christ in the fullness 
of his love begged that men be made one with Himself and His 
Father. As the life of men He brought new life into the souls of 
men who received Him. First He washed away the sin which de- 
stroyed the souls of men. And the first peace Christ gave to man 
was “tranquillity through remission of sins.” The next was the 
“tranquillity through reconciliation to God,”*® which is not had unless 
through the grace of God. When sin is washed away grace abounds. 
When He healed, Christ would say, “Go in peace.” Whomsoever 
He cured, He forgave; whom He forgave, He made His own. That 
all might know His great love for men He hung upon a tree; that 
being lifted up He might draw all men to Himself. In the blood of 
Christ sins are washed away, by grace men are made the sons of God. 


Thus Christ made peace between man and God. “We glory in God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
reconciliation.” 


Christ made peace between man and the angels “through the 
restoration of the angelic ruin.’”* The angels of God drove man 
from the Garden of Paradise with flaming swords and guarded all 
around it that he might not enter in again. And war was made be- 
tween man and the angels. The sin that destroyed the friendship of 
God likewise alienated the friendship of the angels. Henceforth the 
angels looked upon men as slaves. Being sent to earth to make known 
the will of God they allowed men to fall down and adore them. 
When God took unto Himself the nature of man, uniting in Himself 
the human and divine, the angels no longer allowed men to adore 
before them. They respected the nature they saw united to God, “I 
fell down to adore before the feet of the angel—and he said—see 
thou do it not: for I am thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren the 


* Coloss. i, 20. 

*St. Albert, op. cit. x, 5, 6. 
* ibid. 

"Rom. v, 14. 

*St. Albert, op. cit. ii, I. 
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prophets.”® In sign of this union the angels announced “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” And peace was made with the angels. 

Christ made peace in man. The sin of man “made war between 
the flesh and the spirit, for the spirit first corrupted the flesh, the 
flesh being corrupted henceforth corrupts the spirit.”"° “The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the flesh: for these 
are contrary one to another; so that you do not the things that you 
would.’** When man was in the state of innocence the powers of 
the flesh were perfectly subjected to the will and reason and the will 
was in perfect accord with the will of God. But sin destroyed that 
union and peace in man. Through the mystery of his Incarnation 
Christ destroyed that discord and brought back peace to man. “He 
is our peace, Who hath made both one, and breaking down the middle 
wall of partition, the enmities in his flesh, that he might make the two 
in himself into one new man, making peace.”’* In Christ there are 
two things, divinity and humanity, and the humanity is complete, 
being both spirit and flesh, that is soul and body. In all things the 
flesh was one with the spirit and the spirit was one with God, so that 
it was said of Him, “And his place is in peace.”** This peace Christ 
gives to man not by destroying the flesh, but by uniting the spirit of 
man to Himself, so that through the grace of this union the spirit 
rules over the flesh making it one with itself. This peace is “the 
rest of the heart in the tranquillity of desire’”’** whereby man first of 
all desires the eternal friendship of God, hoping in Him as the per- 
fection of his life. The other things of life he orders according to 
his first great desire. Man reborn in the love of Christ is fortified 
in His peace, so that he is at peace with himself and God. 

Christ made peace among men. The love that unites man 
with himself and God is the bond of unity among men. Herein 
is the perfection of the peace of Christ, for all who begin in the 
love of God must mutually continue in that love and end with 
God. The peace of his love Christ came to bring to all men for 
He loved all men with a burning love and all he asked of men 
was love, that they abide in his love and for his sake love one 
another, “Abide in my love. If you keep my commandments 
you shall abide in my love. . . . This is my commandment that 


° Apoc. xxii, 8, 9. 

* St. Albert, of. cit, ii, 14. 
™ Gal. v, 17. 

” Eph. ii, 14, 15. 

"Ps: xxv, 3. 

“St. Albert, op. cit. x 6. 
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you love one another, as I have loved you.”** Patiently and 
humbly Christ drew men to Himself, by removing the veil of 
ignorance and letting the bright light of truth shine into the 
minds of men. He taught them of the God of Truth and Love, 
pointed out the vanity of seeking happiness in the things of the 
world, taught them to forgive, to be patient, to be kind, to love 
one another. His doctrine of truth and love was new to them. 
It was sublime; too sublime for them. But then the world was in 
sin. He washed away sin. Then He built up a Kingdom of Truth 
and Love among men into the peace of which all men were called. 
This Kingdom was spread over the earth that everywhere men 
might enter therein. It is bordered by heaven and earth, so 
that in heaven and on earth He is present among men. His 
Kingdom He called the Church. The light of Truth shines 
through the Church dispelling darkness, ignorance and error, 
ever leading men to the truth of Himself. Through the Sacra- 
ments of the Church He enters into the hearts of men and 
unites Jew and Gentile, rich and poor, sinners and all the down- 
trodden of the earth as brothers in the peace of His love. 
Christ loves the peaceful. He loves them for He loves 
peace. He came into the world at a time of peace; peace, 
because the nations of the world were not at war, not because 
the hearts of men were at peace. Rome dominated the world 
and there was no power strong enough to resist her. It was 
the best peace men knew before Christ came into the world. 
He came to bring true peace. He lived in peace. Even when 
He was scorned, condemned, mocked and crucified He was at 
peace and forgave His enemies. There was no hatred or enmity 
in the heart of Christ. Nor can there be any such feelings in 
the hearts of His followers. He taught peace, “These things 
I have spoken to you that in Me you may have peace.”** The 
peaceful are one with Him and their hearts are open to Him. 
Their peace is the fruit of love “and he transfers them into the 
grace of the adoption of the sons of God.”!’ Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the children of God”."* 
Christ left His peace to men. At his birth the angels an- 
nounced the advent of His peace and When He was about to 
leave the world He said, “Peace I leave with you, My peace I 


* John, xv, 9, 10, 12. 

* John xvi, 33. 

* St. Albert op. cit. ii, 1. 
* Matt. v, 9. 
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give unto you; not as the world giveth, do I give unto you”. 
The peace He gives is an interior peace as opposed to the ex- 
terior peace of the world; rest in the hope of eternal blessed- 
ness in place of the longing for things that quickly pass away. 
Neither riches, nor honors, nor power, nor pleasures nor any- 
thing in the world can bring true peace to the heart of man. 
These things are acquired with great anxiety and trouble. Their 
possession is a source of worry and distraction. There is al- 
ways the danger of losing what has been acquired; of being 
urged on to greater possessions by the greed they engender. 
Very rarely are they acquired without a conflict with con- 
science. Neither can the world or its possessions unite men in a 
fraternal charity, because once they are acquired they set men 
apart from their fellowmen and breed a contempt for those who 
are poor. The world and all that is in it were not made that 
men might seek their happiness in them, but to aid men to 
attain a greater and nobler happiness, that interior happiness 
of the soul, which far excels the potentialities of material things. 
Of the peace of the world it was said, “Whereas they lived in 
a great war of ignorance, they call so many and so great evils 
peace.” The peace of Christ is divine sweetness in freedom from 
sin, life with God, friendship with fellowmen and serenity of 
heart and mind. It is confidence in God and composure amid the 
trials and tribulations that the world must bring. It is that 
which makes life enjoyable. It is that peace of which it was 
said, “And (let) the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds.””° It is the peace whose 
perfection is had from the supreme enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision in the glories of heaven. 

To-day the nations of the world are looking for peace. 
They shall never find it until they find Christ. There is no 
peace outside His Kingdom of Truth and Love. Christ is He 
of Whom it was said, “For a Child is born to us. .. and His 
name shall be called the Prince of Peace. His empire shall be 
multiplied and there shall be no end of peace.” This is His 
message on Christmas day, “Come to Me, all you that labour, and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you’*' in the peace of My love. 


*” John xiv—27. 
»” Philip. iv, 7. 
* Matt. xi, 28. 
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(Continued ) 


F- He curtain rises on the Third Act of the pilgrim drama— 
fem the domestic pilgrimage. The relics of Christ continued to 
Ge) || be venerated in Palestine; like the moon, He bathed the 

Holy Land in His light; but His martyred and sainted 
followers soon appeared like the stars, enshrined in increasing num- 
bers in the heavens of the Christian world. They had lived for 
Christ; they had died for Christ; and now their resting places and 
their shrines were made glorious by God and by those who came to 
learn from them how to live and die for Christ. 

We learn that pilgrimages to the shrines of saints early became an 
effective means of performing penance. The Church imposed them 
for certain crimes; the wearing of the penitential garb, the begging 
along the way, the long, rough journey afoot, mingled in the pil- 
grim’s cup bitter drops of penance with the sweet of its consolations 
and joys. 

Each country had its favorite and characteristic shrines. It is 
interesting to view them country by country, as scene by scene in an 
animated, ever-changing play. Italy, that narrow, boot-shaped pen- 
insula jutting out into the blue of the sea—now ready to kick against 
the goad; now ready to walk the ways of God—lItaly the turbulent, 
Italy the Catholic—is sanctified by four principal centers of pil- 
grimage: Rome, Assisi, Suriano and Loreto. 

Rome, the fairest gem of all in Western Christendom—dipped 
in the blood of a host of martyrs—has attracted pilgrims in every 
century and from every coast—pilgrims lowly and great—pilgrim 
sinners and saints. Here are the Stairs of Pilate’s praetorium, 
worn down by the knees of thousands; here are the tombs of the be- 
headed Paul and the crucified Peter; here are the Catacombs. where 
the persecuted Christian worshiped and where were laid the bodies 
of those who chose to offer to the true God the incense of their sac- 
rificed lives rather than place a grain of it on pagan altars. 

St. Jerome, who lived in Rome during the Fourth Century, 
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gives us our earliest account of the Catacombs: “When I was a boy,” 
he tells us, “receiving my education in Rome, I and my schoolfellows 
used, on Sundays, to make the circuit of the sepulchers of the 
Apostles and martyrs. Many a time did we go down into the Cata- 
combs. These are excavated deep in the earth, and contain, on 
either hand as you enter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall.’ 
Another visitor writes: “Entering it from a vineyard near the Appian 
Way, the visitor descends a broad flight of steps, fashioned by Pope 
Damasus, and finds himself in a kind of vestibule, on the stuccoed 
walls of which, honeycombed with Joculi (oblong niches large enough 
to hold from one to three bodies), are a quantity of rude inscriptions, 
some of them thirteen and fourteen centuries old, scratched by pil- 
grims who visited out of devotion the places where Popes and 
Martyrs who had fought a good fight for Christ, lay in peaceful 
gloom, awaiting the resurrection.” 

Only He Who knows the hearts of men and the workings of 
the invisible world could tell what a zeal-inflaming effect these 
martyr shrines have had upon the saints, on missionaries and on the 
leaders of the Church. Here knelt founders of Religious Orders— 
St. Dominic, Dante’s “hallow’d wrestler’—St. Francis of Assisi and 


St. Ignatius Loyola; missionaries like St. Francis Xavier and the 
Dominican “Apostle of the North”, St. Hyacinth; here knelt St. 
Philip Neri, the “Apostle of Rome”, and St. Catherine of Siena, 
counsellor of Popes and ardent lover of the spotless spouse of Christ, 
the Church. Truly, it can be said, that at Rome holy men and women 
knelt to venerate and arose to convert nations, to “renew the face of 
the earth.” 


To Assisi, in the North of Italy, pilgrims journey to pay homage 
to one of the most lovable of the Church’s saints, Francis. There 
are venerated the relics of the “Lover of Lady Poverty”, the friend 
of the birds and beasts, the saint who has won both Catholic and 
non-Catholic hearts to himself and to God with an irresistible 
magnetism. As we hear the pilgrims at his shrine daily singing his 
praises we are struck with the truth of the words applied to him in 
the Offertory of the Mass in his honor: “Christ shall be magnified 
in my body whether it be by life or death . .” ; and the inspired words 
of Scripture send back the echo: “In the midst of his own people 
he shall be exalted: in the multitudes of the elect he shall have praise 
and among the blessed he shall be blessed.’’* 


* John Laux, Church History, (New York, p. 89.). 
* Ibid, p. 81. 
* Ecclesiasticus, 24—3, 4. 
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Less than three hundred miles southeast of Rome, in the toe 
of Italy’s boot, nestles the olive-treed Calabria. The olive trees are 
of Spanish origin, planted there by King Philip IV of Spain, and 
form at Suriano an appropriate setting for the shrine of a Spanish 
saint, Dominic of Calaruega. It was on September 15th, 1530, the 
Octave Day of the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, that Mary, 
ever kindly to the sons of St. Dominic, entered the magnificent con- 
vent of Suriano and bestowed upon the friars a picture of their 
Father. It would seem that she would again inspire them to zeal 
against the errors of the Reformation, as she had emboldened 
Dominic to chain the Albigensian monster with the Rosary. In the 
Dominican calendar, the feast of the “Commemoration of St. Dom- 
inic in Suriano” is celebrated on September 25th; in the Second 
Lessons of the Office we find the following: “To bestow greater 
honor on Dominic, God deigned to consecrate by frequent miracles 
his celebrated picture reserved in the town of Suriano and venerated 
by the ardent devotion of the people.” A hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pilgrims are known to have gathered at the shrine in one pil- 
grimage, and history speaks of eight Popes who enriched it. In 1783 
the beautiful convent o. ‘he Friars was ruined by an earthquake; 
but the miraculous picture was preserved. Another convent was 
built; it was profaned and looted during the French Revolution. 
Beside the picture there is now venerated the statue of St. Dom- 
inic which, during a ceremony of the Friars, was seen to move as 
though preaching to them. 

In the September of 1931 Suriano presented an inspiring spec- 
tacle. It was the Fourth Centenary of the reception of the miracu- 
lous picture. In the December 1931 issue of El Santisimo Rosario 
Father Ricardo Casado, O.P., gives a living, vivid description of 
the event. First he pictures for us the venerable ruins: parts of the 
massive walls still stand; pillars, the table of the main altar, three 
great cloisters and underground galleries bring to mind the Cata- 
combs of Rome; a library, hospitium and infirmary. In awe we 
gaze at the crumblings of former religious stateliness and murmur: 
“Quanta fuerit, ipsae ruinae docent.” Then the ruins spring to life— 
with the life and prayers of a hundred thousand pilgrims! Lights, 
tapestries, music lend color and melody. A procession is in progress ; 
the miraculous picture and statue are placed on the table of the 
altar; the ruins are so covered with pilgrims that not a stone can be 
seen; on top of pillars they stand and on the confessionals—a sea 
of heads—men, women, children and old folks, praying, singing, 
electrified with tender devotion. It seems another Pentecost, so many 
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are the tongues spoken, so many nations represented and such a fiery 
glow of fervor animating all. 

During the novena the Friars are working night and day reaping 
the vast spiritual harvest: now High Mass is being sung; Confes- 
sions and Communions last till noon; now the children are receiving 
their First Holy Communion; in the hall, conferences, religious, 
scientific and social, are being held by learned professors; pilgrims 
are receiving the habit of the Third Order of St. Dominic; twenty- 
four are being professed, five of whom are priests; a Bishop, too, 
is making his profession. As the shrine fades out of view in the 
twilight and we move northward to Loreto, we cast a lingering glance 
at the Friars laboring among the harvest of souls and at the miracu- 
lous picture and statue of their sainted Father enshrined on the 
altar and there comes to the ears of our soul a strain from Dante’s 
“symphony of word music” written in praise of St. Dominic: 


And there was born 
The loving minion of the Christian faith, 
The hallow’d wrestler, gentle to his own, 
And to his enemies terrible ; 
. and so they called him Dominic. 
And I speak of him, as the laborer 
Whom Christ in His own garden chose to be 
His helpmate. Messenger he seemed, and friend 
Fast-knit to Christ.” * 


At Loreto in central Italy, near Assisi, is a shrine of Our Lady 
famous since the Thirteenth Century. According to long accepted 
tradition, the House wherein the Holy Family dwelt at Nazareth, 
wherein the “Word was made Flesh” in the womb of a Virgin, 
was in danger of profanation by the victorious Turks. Angels trans- 
ported it over the seas to Loreto where it was held in affectionate 
veneration. It gave a new impetus to the cult of Our Lady in the 
Middle Ages. During that age of chivalry, gallant knights and fair 
ladies might be seen riding to and from the Holy House. Sir R. 
Guylforde writes: “We all by one assent avowed a pylgrymage made 
in all our behalffe to our blessyd Lady of Loreto.”® In the Sixteenth 
Century the imposing structure known as the “Church of the Holy 
House” was completed. While misguided souls during and since the 
Reformation cried down the honor shown Christ’s Mother, an eleven 
ton bell, a gift of Pope Leo X, sent both a challenge and an invita- 
tion from the shrine’s campanile; its resounding tones carried on 


“Dante, Paradiso, Canto XII. 
*Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 
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the melody of Mary’s prophetic hymn: “Behold from henceforth all 
nations shall call me blessed.” 

Before allowing the curtain to fall before Loreto’s shrine we are 
attracted by a tomb in the shadow of the Holy House. It is that of 
a saintly poet of the Seventeenth Century, Richard Crashaw, who, 
after his conversion to Catholicism, was ordained at Rome and passed 
his remaining priestly days as chaplain of Loreto. After the lovable 
poet’s death, Cowley, as David over Jonathan, thus sang his friend’s 
elegy: 

“How well, blest swan, did Fate contrive thy death 
And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 

In thy great mistress’ arms! Thou most divine 
And richest offering of Loreto’s Shrine! 


Where, like some holy sacrifice to expire, 
A fever burns thee, and Love lights the fire.” 


The next pilgrim scene is laid to the northwest of Loreto, in 
the heart of Switzerland. Twenty miles from the picturesque Lake 
Lucerne is the Benedictine monastery of Einsiedeln. Yearly, more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims journey there and pray 
before the miraculous statue of Our Lady set up by St. Meinrad. 
It delights the Catholic to see the fair “Lily of Israel” blooming in 


the land where the cankerous weed of Calvinism first struck root. 

Germany’s chief center of pilgrimage is Cologne. Its Gothic 
Cathedral is one of Germany’s richest contributions to art. Men of 
the Thirteenth Century saw its massive foundations laid; men of 
the Nineteenth saw the grandeur of the completed masterpiece—a 
profession of faith, a symbol of an immortal soul aspiring heaven- 
ward. It contains the tomb of the “Doctor Subtilis”, the Fran- 
ciscan, Duns Scotus. The city of Cologne is sanctified, too, by the 
relics of the “Doctor Universalis”, the recently canonized Dominican 
St. Albert the Great. Modern pilgrims, in increasing numbers, visit 
the Church of St. Andrew which shelters the precious remains of 
that giant of wisdom and sanctity. 

Of all the European shrines, Compostela, in northern Spain, 
ranks high both in popularity and in interest. Here, according to the 
Spanish tradition, fortified by a bull of Leo XIII, are the authentic 
relics of the Apostle, James the Greater,—he who, with Peter and 
John, saw the glory of the Transfiguration. Putting on our his- 
torical opera glasses, we might see pilgrims of the Eighth Century 
wending their way to the shrine. Among its more famous pilgrims 
of the Middle Ages, was the powerful Duke William X of Aquitaine, 
father of the “Medieval worldling’’, Eleanor of Aquitaine ; the Duke, 
according to Katherine Brégy, “died at Compostela on the Good 
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Friday of 1137 while seeking to do penance for a fairly faulty life.”" 
On the homeward journey, pilgrims wore scallop shells from Galicia 
as a proof of the pilgrimage. The practice became so popular that 
all pilgrims wore them—even those returning from other shrines. 
On August 5th, formerly St. James’ feast day, the children of 
London—even to-day—build grottos of oyster shells. 

There are two more pilgrim shrines at which we shall glance 
before leaving Spain—Montserrat and Segovia. Each shrine has 
become doubly memorable by the visits of great saints. To Mont- 
serrat came a soldier just recovering from a wound received in battle. 
It was Ignatius Loyola. After resolving to dedicate his life to God, 
“like a true Christian knight, he paid homage to his Lady—the 
Madonna in the abbey church on Montserrat. He confessed his sins, 
gave away his charger and armor, laid his sword as an ex voto on 
the altar, and spent the night in prayer.”” In a few years he and 
his zealous followers were crossing swords with the forces of the 
Reformation. 

At Segovia is a shrine to the founder of the Order of 
Preachers, St. Dominic. It marks the spot where Dante’s “loving 
minion of the Christian faith, the hallow’d wrestler,” scourged 
himself, wept and prayed far into the night for the conversion of 
sinners. In the Sixteenth Century he appeared:to St. Teresa of 
Avila as she prayed there seeking his guidance. 

Were France crowned Queen of the Pilgrimage, her diadem, 
gorgeous with many smaller jewels, would wear five large and 
lustrous gems: a flaming ruby for Paray-le-Monial, where Christ 
revealed His Sacred Heart; on either side, two blue amethysts 
for His Mother’s shrines at La Salette and Lourdes; a snow- 
white pearl in back for His Spouse’s shrine at Lisieux, and beside 
it a sapphire of deepest purple for the Grotto of His Penitent, 
St. Mary Magdelene, at Sainte Baume. 

It was fitting that in this modern age, when so many exalt 
worldly wisdom and deify vice, Our Lady, the “Seat of Wisdom”, 
should appear to “little ones” whose Angels in heaven, said Christ, 
see the face of His Father Who is in heaven. La Salette and 
Lourdes, popular pilgrimages of to-day, mark the sites of these 
Nineteenth Century apparitions. 

In the September of 1846, the Mother of God appeared to 
two peasant children, Mélanie and Maximin at La Salette. The 


* Katherine Brégy, A Medieval Worldling: Eleanor of Aquitaine, Cath. 
World, July, 1932. 
‘John Laux, Church History, p. 463. 
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shrine attracts throngs of pilgrims yearly; it is now cared for by 
the Missionaries of La Salette, a band of religious founded to 
foster devotion to Mary and to administer at the Church built on 
the site of the apparition. 

Twelve years later, in 1858, before the warmth of devotion 
excited by her appearance at La Salette had subsided, Our Lady 
appeared again; this time to the young peasant girl, Bernadette 
Soubirous, in a grotto near Lourdes in southwestern France. “I 
am the Immaculate Conception”, said the celestial figure in blue 
and white. Then there was seen a miraculous spring, free of 
curative chemicals, but rich in health for those who bathe in it 
with faith in the Physician of Nazareth and His Mother. Yearly, 
six hundred thousand pilgrims visit the basilica of Notre Dame 
erected at the Grotto. Yearly, such marvellous and merciful cures 
are wrought both at the spring and during the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, that it can be said even of the most skeptical, 
as it was said of those who saw Christ raise to life the twelve 
year old girl: “They were astonished with a great astonishment.’* 
To other witnesses of the wonders of Lourdes, may be applied the 
words of St. Luke describing the reaction of the people when 
Christ restored to the widow of Naim her “only son” who was 


dead: “And there came a fear on them all: and they glorified God, 
saying: ‘A great prophet is risen up among us: and God hath 


9 999 


visited His people 

What an inspiring pageant of religious devotion Lourdes 
presents in this irreligious age! The winding, singing procession 
of pilgrims from every nation; the Lourdes hymn “Ave! Ave! 
Ave! Maria!”, rising from the devoted hearts of thousands as the 
procession moves along; the passing of the Blessed Sacrament 
along the lanes of the sick and crippled; the cry—bewildered, joy- 
ful, thankful: “A miracle! I walk! Thank God!” Then the voices 
trembling with praise: “Ave! Ave! Ave! Maria!” As the inspir- 
ing scene fades—the scene where hope has been born anew in 
tortured bodies and despairing souls— we pray God that Lourdes 
may be for many years the consolation of the afflicted. We turn 
our eyes to the schools and churches in America and hear a host 
of children singing with vibrant voices: 


“Lady help in care and sorrow; 
Soothe those racked on beds of pain. 
May the golden light of morrow 
Bring them health and joy again.” 

* Mark, 5—42. 

* Luke, 7—16. 
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May that prayer, as merciful water, be drawn to the clouds of 
heaven, and in those white “argosies of the sky” be sped to 
Lourdes and dropped as refreshing rain upon wasted bodies and 
parched souls. 

In northwestern France is Lisieux where St. Thérése is honored ; 
in southeastern France is the Grotto of La Sainte Baume, a shrine 
to St. Mary Magdalene. At the two extremes of France these 
saints are honored, as on two different paths—the one of saintly 
innocence, the other of saintly penitence—they reached the throne 
of the Master. That quiet, affable Carmelite nun who preached 
by her life the “little way” of love, has won a place in the affec- 
tions and devotion of many millions. Even before her canoniza- 
tion in 1925—thirty-eight years after her death—her shrine at 
Lisieux saw a daily throng of modern pilgrims. 

Vernon Johnson wrote of his visit to the shrine before his 
conversion; with touching simplicity he tells of the Hall of Relics 
—the fork and spoon she used in the refectory, her needle case, 
habits, sandals, her chair and table, the pictures her ever-busy 
hand had painted and the colored paper flowers her dying hands 
had fashioned; and, as proof of the ardor of her love, her 
discipline of knotted cords. Then, with child-like charm, he de- 
scribes what he saw in her home: her room where, as a girl, she 
was consoled in her illness by our Lady’s miraculous smile; and 
behind glass doors are reverently preserved her toys and exercise 
books, her rosary and catechism. He then tells of the “charming 
little house set in the middle of the garden where St. Thérése, as 
a child, had played. In this garden I saw the little alcove in the 
wall where she placed her baby altar and, at Christmas, her baby 
crib; the very figures which she used can still be seen.’”’ He con- 
cludes the story of his pilgrimage: “Putting aside the novelty of 
it all, the beauty of the old town of Lisieux, its exquisite setting 
in the loveliness of a Normandy spring; and allowing for the 
fact that the saint had died in the attractiveness of her youth, I 
still knew that I had been in the presence of the Supernatural as 
never before—Love radiated from her shrine and gathered into 
supernatural fellowship those who knelt around. I had been where 
the Unseen was very, very near, and where the veil was very, 
very thin.”?° 

Crossing the English Channel to see Canterbury, England’s 
most famous shrine, we must cross back through the centuries, 


* Vernon Johnson, One Lord-One Faith, Chapt. 2. 
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too. For the days of its fame date to the four centuries preceding 
the reign of Henry VIII. In one of the Chapels of its stately 
Cathedral, St. Thomas a Becket was murdered by four retainers 
of Henry II because in the face of the angry king he claimed the 
rights of the Church. When his friends were about to close the 
church doors against the murderers, St. Thomas replied: “A church 
is not to be closed like a fortified place besieged by the enemy; I 
must conquer by suffering, not by fighting.”"* It was in 1170 that 
he “dipped his stole in the blood of the Lamb,” the year that saw the 
birth of “Christ’s hallowed wrestler,” St. Dominic. In the floor of the 
Cathedral may be seen a square hole where a piece of the pavement, 
dyed red with the martyr’s blood, had been taken out and brought 
to Rome. There, too, in proof of its popularity as a place of pil- 
grimage, may be seen the marble steps worn down by the pilgrims 
of four centuries. 

The Canterbury pilgrimage has been immortalized by the “First 
Modern Poet,” the kindly and Catholic Chaucer, whose “authentic 
portrait shows him with inkhorn and rosary, with a rounded face 
and a merry twinkle in his eyes.’’’* His “Canterbury Tales” describe 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the martyred saint. Thus runs the 
quaint English of the Prologue: 


“Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes; 
And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Englond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to seke 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 
Bifel that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come in-to that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde.”™ 


In the Prologue, too, we find a very human picture of very hu- 
man pilgrims: a Crusader, “a verray parfit gentil knight,” a Monk, 
“a manly man, to been an abbot able.” Chaucer, with a twinkle in his 
eye, then wisely remarks for the edification of that worldly monk: 


“Fr. Cormier, O.P., Saints and Saintly Dominicans, p. 567; Edited by 
Fr. Thomas a Kempis Reilly, O.P. 

* Brother Leo, English Literature, p. 121. 

™ Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. Prologue. 
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“Ne that a monk, whan he is cloisterless, 
Is lykned til a fish that is waterless.” 


The Prioress, the Pardoner, the Doctor, the Lawyer and the 
Wife of Bath (who had made many pilgrimages: “thryes at Jeru- 
salem,” to Rome, Compostela and Cologne)—each is pictured with 
an understanding and masterly stroke; all on their way to Canter- 
bury—the lordly and the poor, the pious and the impious—“most of 
them,” as Brother Leo writes, “taking their religion seriously; few 
of them taking it sadly.”** As we visualize Chaucer’s word-picture 
of Catholic England and ponder over such works of art as William 
Blake’s engraving, “Canterbury Pilgrims,” as we look in admiring 
awe at Canterbury Cathedral—now a temple without its God, and no 
longer echoing the pilgrim prayer and song—, we grieve in the 
knowledge that there is a dark page in England’s history which tells 
of her apostasy from the faith. of her fathers. 

The New World is not without its shrines and pilgrims. In 
the North is venerated a holy mother; in the South is the shrine of 
her Immaculate Daughter: the mother in Canada—St. Anne de 
Beaupré; the daughter in Mexico—Our Lady of Guadalupe. Pil- 
grims from the United States and Canada stream steadily into the 
church of St. Anne de Beaupré. God has sanctified the spot by 
remarkable cures, and for many years devoted thousands have 
thronged to it. The faithful seem to sense the dignity of the mother 
who bore the Immaculate Virgin, Mother of God. They find her, 
too, a model of parenthood. To see the constant stream of pilgrim- 
tourists stopping to pay homage, of parents to ask a sainted mother’s 
blessing on their homes; to see hanging there the crutches of those 
who “arose and walked”; to see the thank-offerings of those upon 
whom the compassionate saint has smiled, draws the fervent exclama- 
tion: “Mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis !”’—“God is wonderful in His 
saints !” 

Her Immaculate Daughter has been honored in Guadalupe, 
Mexico, since December 12th, 1531, the year of the presentation of 
the miraculous picture of St. Dominic at Suriano. She appeared to 
an Indian convert, Juan Diego, and instructed him to request the 
Bishop to build a shrine to her at the place of the apparition. On the 
cloak of the Indian was found her image and, like the picture of St. 
Dominic presented at Suriano in that year, it has been hallowed by 
many miracles. The picture is on Indian fabric coarsely woven; it 
is thought to represent the Immaculate Conception; the figure of 


“Brother Leo, op.cit., p. 130. 
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the Virgin is surrounded by the sun, the moon, stars and an angel 
beneath the crescent. Painters have been puzzled by the delicacy 
and brightness of the colors and the artistic perfection of the heaven- 
painted tapestry. 

Such has been the devotion of all Mexico to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe that December 12th has been constituted the patronal 
feast of the country and a holy day of obligation. It was Pope 
Benedict XIV. who named Our Lady of Guadalupe the patroness of 
Mexico. Mexican priests have the privilege of saying the special 
Mass and Offices of the feast on the 12th of every month. Even the 
enthusiastic devotion of the Calabrians for their beloved St. Dom- 
inic at Suriano is not more ardent than the attachment of the Mexi- 
cans to their Patroness. 

The final scene in the pilgrim drama has Auriesville, New York, 
for its setting, the site of the Mohawk village of Osernenon; on a 
hill is the shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs; bathed in the ruddy glow 
of the setting sun, it commemorates the “sacrifice unto blood” made 
by the heroic Jesuit, Isaac Jogues, and his companions, Goupil and 
Lalande, who were martyred there by the Iroquois toward the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century. Three centuries ago, Father Jogues took 
literally Christ’s command to preach His Gospel and bear witness 
to Him to the ends of the earth. He turned his back on Old World 
safety and plunged into New World perils. For six years he labored 
for the souls of the Indians of the Great Lake region; hardships of 
Indian life so vividly told in “Jesuit Relations” were his daily Cross. 
For thirteen months he was a slave of the Iroquois. Aided by the 
Dutch of Fort Orange, he escaped and returned to Europe. With 
two fingers of his right hand burnt off, he stood before Pope Urban 
VIII seeking the privilege of saying Mass. In granting permission, 
the Pope spoke words that will not soon be forgotten: “It is not 
fitting,” he said, “that Christ’s martyr should not drink Christ’s 
Blood.” 


After two years, he was again in America prepared and yearn- 
ing “to give all his blood for Christ.” He was recaptured at Auries- 
ville, New York. It was near the crystal Lake George (which he had 
named “The Lake of the Blessed Sacrament”) that he was tortured 
pitilessly and, like the zealous missionary, St. Paul, beheaded. In 
1925, he and his companions were beatified by Pius XI. (It was the 
year of the canonization of the Little Flower—that prayer-missioner 
and ardent prayer-friend of missioners.) In 1930 they were canon- 
ized and the popularity of the shrine increases daily. 
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Auriesville attracts pilgrims not only because saints were 
martyred there, but because ten years later, in 1656, a saintly Indian 
maiden, Catherine Tekakwitha, was born there. Striking proof that 
the “blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians!’’ Where flowed 
the blood of martyrs, there the “Lily of the Mohawks” first bloomed ! 
At Fonda nearby, she was instructed by Jesuit missionaries and 
later baptized. She ciung fast to the faith and advanced in holiness 
despite the irreligion and impiety of her people. After a life of 
heroic sanctity in the Indian Reservation at Caughnawaga on the St. 
Lawrence River, the “Lily of the Mohawks” was culled for the 
gardens of heaven at the age of twenty-four—the same tender age 
at which God plucked from a bed of pain the “Little Flower of 
Jesus,” St. Thérése.’® Her epitaph, engraved in Iroquois on a noble 
granite monument, describes her as “The Fairest Flower that ever 
bloomed among true men.” To her relics, which are preserved near 
Caughnawaga, have been attributed apparently miraculous cures. Her 
cause having been introduced at Rome during the past summer, we 
have high hopes that she will soon bloom on the altars of the Church 
as the second flower of sanctity sprung from American soil. For it 
was over two centuries ago—in fact, it was during the lifetime of 
Catherine Tekakwitha—that the first American saint, the Dominican 
tertiary, Rose of Lima, was canonized. Then, as pilgrims, we shall 
pray at her shrine in the words of the prayer for the Feast of St. 
Rose: “O Almighty God, Giver of all good gifts, Who, watering .. . 
(her) ... by the dew of Thy heavenly grace, wast pleased that... 
she should blossom with the beauty of virginity and patience, grant 
unto us Thy servants, that hastening towards the fragrance of her 
sweetness, we may deserve to become the good odour of Christ.” 


Pilgrim shrines undoubtedly exercise a salutary influence on 
those who visit them. There we are inspired to imitate. For, whether 
we kneel at Assisi or Suriano, at the Catacombs, Auriesville or 
Lisieux, we know that these saints, as St. Ambrose says, “were not 
of a different race from ourselves; they were only more faithful”— 
“naturae non praestantioris sed observantioris.’ As these words in- 
spired Just de Breteniéres to face martyrdom in Korea during the 
last century, so they encourage us to face the martyrdom which is 
the Christian’s daily life. 


The shrines of the saints incite us to pray; for there we sing the 
praises of the God Who is “very near to His people” and so “wonder- 


* Father La More, O.P., in his recently published play, “The Lily of 
the Mohawks,” has dramatized the spiritually romantic life of the maiden. 
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ful in His saints ;” there we pray for ourselves and for others; there 
we hearken to the piteous pleas of our departed, voiced immortally 
by Tennyson’s dying King Arthur: 


“T have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! 

But thou, if thou shouldst never see my face again 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


And as we review the scenes of prayer and worship which 
brighten the globe from Jerusalem to Auriesville, the words of the 
dying King Arthur re-echo: “For so the whole world is every way 
bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 





THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO THE LITURGY 


ALEXIUS SIMONES, O.P. 


ROM the beginning of time man has offered sacrifice to the 
Supreme Being as an avowal of his obligation to a bountiful 
Creator, Preserver and Benefactor, and to acknowledge His 
supreme dominion over all the universe. Even among the 
most ignorant savages sacrifice was offered to appease the deity, 
and although these rites were distorted and degraded by idolatry, the 
fundamental principle that the superior power which rules man’s 
destiny must be worshiped and propitiated many be clearly seen. 
Urged on by this natural instinct, man devoted all his ingenuity in 
building an external cult. To the attainment of this end, he used 
natural and artificial means given to him by the Creator. The crude 
altars upon which Cain and Abel offered their sacrifices, the classic 
and sculptured temples of pagan Greece and Rome, the magnificent 
churches of the present day bear witness to the fact that man has 
ever sought to use his greatest talents in honoring the Deity. The 
arts have always been an endless source from which man has drawn 
to beautify and enhance both temple and ceremony. 

Among the natural gifts bestowed upon man by his Creator the 
power of speech stands out as one of the greatest prerogatives. 
Through it man is enabled to give to his thoughts the most accurate 
expression ; his emotions the truest and most accurate interpretation. 
Moreover, God has given man another excellent mode of expression— 
the language of music—which, added to the spoken word, achieves 
an effect that the word alone cannot produce; for “although music 
is inferior to speech in the realm of intelligence, it reigns supreme 
in the world of sense, possessing, as it does, accents of matchless 
strength and sweetness to touch the heart, to stir the will, and to 
give utterance to prayer.’* It is only fitting that these two gifts 
should be united, becoming intimately together to form one harmon- 
ious whole. The word throws the light of intelligence upon the 
shadow world of sound, while the melody imbues the words with 


*Dom Mocquereau O.S.B. The Art of Gregorian Music. 
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an intense inward feeling. Thus mingled, music and the spoken word 
become a medium by which man’s whole being is lifted up in grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the Creator. 

The Church, ever the guardian and preserver of all that is good 
and beautiful in art, has given music an important and prominent 
role in the fulfillment of her liturgy. The service of God consists 
in exterior cult as well as interior conviction, and religious feeling 
and devotion are heightened and intensified by means of song. This 
significance has never been neglected by the Church in connection 
with divine worship. Even as David beautified the religious cere- 
monies of the Mosaic Law by means of hymns and the use of instru- 
ments, so too, does the Church use the same means in advancing 
devotion. The object of divine worship is to absorb man, body 
and soul, and to bring him into the presence of God. It is the centre 
around which the entire Christian life revolves, unfolding the highest 
and greatest truths of religion in a manner that is intelligible to the 
educated and unlettered alike. It is only proper then, that the music 
of the liturgy should be of a dignity that is congruous with the 
dignity of the ceremonies, to which it is a complementary part. 

The interest taken by the Church in music has been shown by 
her numerous enactments and regulations, promulgated to develop a 
type of music worthy of the divine service. It is but natural that 
the music should be in conformity with the time, place and purpose 
of divine worship. The place is the house of God, the time the 
most solemn moments of man’s religious experience, the purpose to 
draw man closer to God. Theatrical and concert music is as much 
out of place in church as the performance of a secular drama would 
be. Such music directs the attention not to the altar but to the choir 
loft. Music adds beauty and solemnity to the official prayer of the 
Church and anything that savours of the theatre or concert hall be- 
comes a distraction to those who wish to pray. “The Church,” in the 
words of Pius X, “has always recognized and favored the progress 
of the arts, admitting to the service of the cult everything good and 
beautiful discovered by genius in the course of ages—always, how- 
ever, with due regard to the liturgical laws. Consequently modern 
music is also admitted to the Church since it, too, furnishes com- 
positions of such excellence, sobriety and gravity, that they are in 
no way unworthy of the liturgical functions. Still, since modern 
music has risen mainly to serve profane uses, greatest care must be 
taken with regard to it, in order that the musical compositions of 
modern style which are admitted in the Church may contain noth- 
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ing profane.” Thus is expressed the first condition that the Church 
lays down in regard to her music. 

The music used in the Church does not aim primarily at the edifi- 
cation of the hearers, much less at entertaining them. As an art, 
church music has a much deeper function than just to please and 
entertain. It is essentially prayer, the most excellent kind of vocal 
prayer. The melodies are but the interpreters of the texts, and this 
is true not only of church music but also of secular music. That the 
melodies are subservient to the text was recognized by one of the 
greatest composers of the opera. The dominating principle of Gluck 
in all his operatic works was “to restrict the art of music to its true 
object, that of aiding the effect of poetry by giving greater expres- 
sion to the words, without interrupting the action.” Now, if Gluck 
adhered to this principle as a means of lifting the opera out of the 
degeneracy into which it had fallen, how much more tenaciously 
should the same principle be clung to when applied to the texts and 
actions of the liturgy. It is because of this lack of subordination of 
the melody to the words that the works of many composers—com- 
positions which in themselves are masterpieces and unequalled in 
musical construction—are entirely out of place in church. Church 
music in name only, these compositions have failed, in spite of their 
universally acknowledged beauty, to find a lasting abode in the 
Church. No one will deny the beauty of form and melody of Bach’s 
B minor Mass; but a Mass that takes several hours for its perform- 
ance certainly is not suitable for the liturgy of the Church. The 
same may be said of the Masses of Beethoven, Mozart and others. 
They have failed in their purpose and the reason is not hard to find. 
The sense of the text has been arbitrarily superseded by the personal 
feelings of the composer, while the dramatic form of expression 
has completely engulfed the devotional. They have cast aside all 
ecclesiastical tradition, and submitted for it the changeable and 
transient sentiments of the individual mind. They have presented 
none of the lasting qualities of church music, which like that of the 
Sixteenth Century has proved its excellency and worth by its sta- 
bility. What truly great and devotional works might have been 
added to the liturgy had these composers clung to the traditional 
forms we cannot say, but because of the distortion and unnecessary 
repetition of the text we find this norm laid down in the Motu 
Proprio: “The liturgical text must be sung as it is in the books, 
without alteration or inversion of the words, without undue repeti- 


* Pius X, Motu Proprio. 
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tion, without breaking the syllables, and always in a manner intelligi- 
ble to the faithful who listen.” It is only by diligent adherence to 
this principle that the simplicity and sacredness of the text may be 
preserved. 

The words of the text are the expression either of trust in God, 
of faith, of sorrow, or of a cry for forgiveness ; and when the words 
are clothed with a suitable melody a richer and deeper power touches 
the soul of the listener. It is not necessary that the melodies should 
be put in a form that produces only dry, grave, sombre music. It 
is true that a vein of seriousness manifests itself throughout the 
entire chant, for it has as its fundamental basis the sacrificial idea, 
which is the centre of the whole liturgy and which draws everything 
into relation with the sacrifice of Calvary. When the music is 
subordinated to the words, it neither ministers entirely to our senses 
nor does it afford what is ordinarily understood by entertainment 
and pleasure. Rather does it serve to elevate our souls, and as far 
as an art can be a means to an end, to strengthen our faith and devo- 
tion towards God. In one of the Oxford Sermons Cardinal Newman 
said: “Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought in us by 
what is unsubstantial and comes and goes, and begins and ends in 
itself ? It cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher sphere ; 
they are the outpouring of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
sound; they are echoes from our Home; they are the voice of 
Angels.” 








++ REV. ANTHONY JOHN McGOVERN, O.P., S.T.D. -/ 


Although he had been suffering from ill health for a short time 
the death of Father McGovern on the night of October 22, 1932, 
was an unexpected blow to his community and to the province. Fa- 
ther McGovern was born, November 6, 1896, in Zanesville, Ohio. 
His elementary education was acquired at the Dominican parochial 
school of St. Thomas; he entered Aquinas high school and college, 
Columbus, Ohio, where he was graduated in 1917. In March, 1919 
he entered the novitiate of the Dominican Order at St. Joseph’s, 
Somerset, Ohio, and there, 20 of March, 1920, he was professed. 
He pursued the course of philosophy and theology at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., and at the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D.C. While at the latter place he also attended the Catholic 
University of America, from which he received his Master’s Degree 
in history. He was ordained to the priesthood June 4, 1926, in St. 
Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., by the Most Reverend 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore. The following Sun- 
day, June 6, he sang his first solemn Mass at St. Thomas church, 
Zanesville. He spent two years at the Collegio Angelico, Rome, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Theology. Upon his 
return to this country he was assigned to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somer- 
set, Ohio, where he served as sub-Prior, Master of Students and 
professor of dogmatic theology. At his own request he was relieved 
of the first two positions in the fall of this year. He was a patient 
at Mount Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, for the six weeks pre- 
ceding his death. 

The body of Father McGovern was brought back to St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory on Sunday, the 23rd. The Psalter was chanted by mem- 
bers of the community continually until Tuesday morning at 10 
o'clock at which time the Office of the Dead was solemnly chanted. 
At 10:30 the solemn high Requiem Mass was sung by the Very 
Reverend J. B. Walsh, O.P., Prior; assisting him were the Very 
Reverend R. W. Farrell, O.P., sub-Prior, deacon, and the Reverend 
C. A. Drexelius, O.P., Master of Students, subdeacon. The eulogy 
was delivered by the Reverend J. C. Nowlen, O.P. The Very 
Reverend Prior blessed the body and assisted at the interment in the 
community cemetery. Present at the funeral were the Very Reverend 
W. G. Moran, O.P., Vicar Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, and 
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a host of other priests, both secular and religious, as well as a great 
number of the faithful. 

To the bereaved mother, brother and sisters of Father McGovern 
Dominicana extends its most sincere condolence. 

May he rest in peace. 





-: BROTHER FRANCIS O’CONNOR, O.P. + 


On the 19th of October, 1932, after a week’s illness, Brother 
Francis O’Connor, Dominican lay brother, died in St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Providence, R. I. Brother Francis was born, October 13, 
1859, in Washington, D.C. 1865 is also given as the year of his birth. 
He entered the Dominican Order at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, 
Ky., in 1886. Here he made his tertianship of three years, receiving 
the habit, August 4, 1889. Within a year, however, ill health obliged 
him to relinquish his holy design temporarily. He left without mak- 
ing profession. Ten years later, however, his health having been 
restored, he returned to the Order, and made his tertianship at St. 
Louis Bertrand’s Priory, Louisville, Ky. August 30, 1902, he again 
received the habit at St. Rose’s, where following his simple novitiate 
he made profession September 8, 1903. Shortly after, he was again 
stationed in Louisville. In 1906 he went to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. From 1909 to 1911 he was at St. Antoninus’ Priory, 
Newark, N. J. The next eleven years he spent in Somerset, Ohio, 
at Holy Trinity Church. In 1922 he was assigned to St. Raymond’s 
Church, Providence, R. I., where he remained until his death. On 
the afternoon of Thursday, October 20, pupils of the parochial 
school of St. Raymond attended a service in the church where his 
body lay in state. That evening the Dominican Fathers from the 
church and from Providence College chanted the Office of the Dead. 
Throughout the night a guard of honor, made up of Holy Name 
men, kept vigil at his bier. The funeral Mass was celebrated, Fri- 
day, October 21, by the Reverend G. B. Hassenfuss, O.P., assisted 
by the Reverend Joseph V. Dailey, O. P., deacon, and the Reverend 
Edward H. Schmidt, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogy was preached 
by the Reverend R. V. Burnell, O.P. Burial was in St. Francis 
Cemetery, Providence, R. I. 

May he rest in peace. 








SUMMA THEOLOGICA S. Thomae Aquinatis. [Editio Taurinensis 
emendatissima, 1932. 6 vols., in 8°max.; pp. 4,400 circiter. Turin, 
Italy: Marietti. L. 70. 


By happy coincidence or by nice design, we know not which, 
two contemporary events concur to honor the most recently recog- 
nized Doctor of the Church. Just as we celebrate for the first time 
the feast of Saint Albert the Great, Doctor Universalis, we are 
presented with the latest edition of a work by one of his disciples. 
For it has been said that the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas 
was due principally, under God, to the inspiration and guidance of 
his master. It was Albert who foretold to the youthful companions 
of Thomas that the bellow of their “Dumb Ox” would resound 
throughout the world. At his death, he was proclaimed by Albert 
the flower and glory of the world. It was Albert too, who at the 
Second Council of Lyons filled the place left vacant by the death of 
Thomas Aquinas. Nor did the infirmities of old age prevent him, 
three years later, from that long journey from Cologne to Paris, 
there to defend the teachings of Thomas against the misrepresenta- 
tions and condemnations of Stephen Tempier, Richard Kilwardby 
and their ilk. Indeed we should not forget that Thomas wrote the 
Summa Theologica in the midst of, and despite, the feared Aristo- 
telianism and the eclectic use of Jewish or pagan writings. 

Meanwhile, during the last six hundred and fifty years, Arabic 
and Chinese and Sanscrit, as well as Greek, Latin, Russian and the 
other modern languages have combined to give us over a hundred 
and forty editions of this immortal work of the Angelic Doctor. 
And this vast literary output has been due principally, if not solely, 
to the official recognition given the Summa by the Church. Over 
forty-five Popes have testified to its value to the Catholic religion. 
In the decree canonizing Saint Thomas, Pope John XXII declared 
the Summa could have proceeded only from some miraculous action 
of God. Likewise the same Pontiff credited Thomas with illuminat- 
ing the Church more than all the other doctors together. And the 
last four Popes, all brilliant scholars, have directed the clergy to be- 
come acquainted with Aquinian theology. 
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To the testimony of Popes we must add the appreciation of the 
General Councils of the Church. At Lyons, at Vienna, at Florence, 
at Trent, and at the Vatican Council, the Summa of Aquinas was 
recognized as the best organized exposition of Catholic doctrine. 


This recognition has been acknowledged, even though unwilling- 
ly, by heretics who knew the conviction and power of the clear and 
concise arguments presented by Thomas in his masterpiece. Bucer 
and Jansen were but two who admitted specifically this strength of 
Thomistic theology. 


In these days of economic disorder and sociai unrest we might 
well seek a soiution in the principles in the Summa, for they are con- 
temporary with every age. In his day, William of Tocco dwelt 
unceasingly upon this modernity of Aquinas. Thomistic principles 
were offered too by Pope Leo XIII as the best means of com- 
batting the evils besetting the society of the nineteenth century. And 
our present Holy Father, with his appreciation of the worldwide 
problems of our day, again has advised mankind to “Go to Thomas” 
for the true principles of justice and charity which can calm our 
social unrest. 


With a knowledge of the value of the Summa and in conformity 
with such wishes of the reigning Pontiff, the house of Marietti under- 
took this new Latin edition. It has succeeded in giving us a handy, 
inexpensive set of volumes suitable either as a text or for reference. 
The matter of the three parts is distributed through five octavo 
volumes and a sixth volume of indices is added. The paper is of a 
good quality and, as is usual with publications offered by Marietti, 
the print is clear, distinct and easily readable. The format of the 
volumes is very good; we would class it as excellent but for the 
narrow inside margins. In a reference work this fault could be 
overlooked, but in a text-book it might be an inconvenience. 

The brief conclusions placed between the Sed Contra and the 
corpus of each article summarize the doctrine of that article. They 
are the product of the Louvain theologian, Dr. Hunnaeus, and can 
be used for hasty reference. They are completed by the annotations 
found at the bottom of each page. These are taken chiefly from 
commentaries by De Rubeis and Billuart. 

In this edition as in most others, the definitions of the Councils 
are added. But a great improvement over other editions is the plac- 
ing of these definitions, not cumulatively in one group before each 
tract or question, but under each article where the’ reference is 
apropos. 
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The volume of indices contains the usual ones of the “principal 
things,” of quotations from Sacred Scriptures, of references for 
sermons on Sunday and feastdays. In addition are included indices 
of dogmas denied by modern heretics, and of sources of doctrine 
useful to catechists. In this last volume we also are presented with 
a lexicon of words and terms proper to Scholastics, especially St. 
Thomas. 

Not the least merit of this edition is its low price. It is a chal- 
lenge to the economic sense of the clergy and of lay scholars. No 
longer can expensiveness be offered as an excuse for failure to “Go 
to Thomas.” CALC, 


The Gospel Guide (The Science and Culture Series). By the Rev. William 
A. Dowd, S.J., A.M., L.S.Scrip. xiii-317 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 


The study of Sacred Scripture in religion classes of our Catho- 
lic colleges has long been impeded by a lack of comprehensive text- 
books in English. With the appearance of The Gospel Guide it is 
to be hoped that this difficulty, at least in regard to the Gospels, has 
been overcome. 

The Gospel Guide is primarily a text-book for college religion 
classes. A goodly half of the book is devoted to the necessary 
introductory topics about the Bible in general and the Gospels in 
particular. In Part I the author deals briefly and clearly with such 
subjects as inspiration, the canon, texts, senses of Scripture and rules 
of interpretation. Part II treats of the credibility of the Gospels in 
general and of the authenticity, historicity and purpose of each 
particular Gospel. The objections of non-Catholic critics are con- 
cisely stated and answered. 

Part III reconstructs the life of Christ from the four Gospels. 
The author has preferred to follow the main channel of events, 
passing over much that he feels does not need explanation, either 
because the ideas are familiar to the student from a reading of the 
Gospel text or because the matter has already been sufficiently treated 
in other courses in religion. The exegesis is necessarily brief be- 
cause of the large amount of space given over to introductory 
subjects. 

The book is of value as a reference work not alone to the college 
student but to priests and teachers as well. Those lay people who 
are desirous of increasing their knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures 
will find in this volume a vast amount of information in compact 
form. In The Gospel Guide Father Dowd had made a noteworthy 
contribution to the Science and Culture Series. J.E.M. 
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Campaigners for Christ Handbook. By David Goldstein. xxi-339 pp. Bos- 
ton: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. $1.00. 


That the circulation of this book has surpassed twenty-three 
thousand during one tour of its author throughout the country is a 
fact which demands our attention. It is a well compiled book, written 
by a man who has labored for the Church for the past twenty-five 
years, and who for the past fifteen years has preached on the streets 
and public squares to the people of every State of the Union. This 
apostolic man’s life is devoted to teaching the truths of Jesus Christ. 
Mr. Goldstein is not content to be alone in this field. His greatest 
wish is to see more laymen, priests and religious carry on this noble 
mission of preaching the Word of God to the Catholics and non- 
Catholics assembled in the streets and public parks. After his years 
of experience, he now gives us a book which should be read by the 
priest, the religious, the teacher and every Catholic. 

In the author’s own words: “This book of information is a 
handy compilation of doctrinal, historical and statistical data and 
arguments to be used by the Campaigners for Christ in their en- 
deavor to reconcile their fellow-Americans of differing beliefs to the 
cause of unity in Christ and His Church.” Mr. Goldstein starts with 
Happiness, followed by proof of the existence of God, and our 
duties to Him in Religion. In the chapter on Evolution the author 
shows the falsity of the so-called “missing-link.” Judaism is then 
set forth as the true predecessor of the religion of Jesus Christ. A 
chronological list of the Predictions of the Old Law are lined up with 
their Fulfillments in the New Law. The chapter on the Divinity of 
Christ is succinct and is followed by a chronological list of His 
Miracles. 

The letters of an early campaigner, Martha Moore Avery, are 
included to tell us of Mary and the honor due her. The author 
then discourses on Christ’s Church with its God-given marks. 
Statistics of the Church and its organization in the whole world and 
in the United States are given. Proofs that Peter was the First 
Pope precede the list of all the Popes and a brief historical account 
of each. Mr. Goldstein continues, stating and explaining Catholic 
beliefs on many other important subjects: The Bible and false bibles ; 
the Church and War, with a list of the great Papal mediators; Prot- 
estantism and a list of all sects, their origin and founders; the Mass 
and each Sacrament; Immortality; Hell; Purgatory; Good Works. 
Mr. Goldstein endeavors to show that all Catholic belief is in har- 
mony with right reason. Surely, every Catholic will find time to 
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read this valuable book, thus better preparing himself to speak on 
these subjects when the occasion arises. P.M.W. 


The Mass. Author’s Autographed Edition. By John Steven McGroarty. 
5 pp. Los Angeles: The Michael J. Halloran Publishing Co. $3.00. 


The program of Catholic Action has called to its support promi- 
nent laymen as well as clerical leaders. Not least among these is 
Mr. John Steven McGroarty. His Mission Theatre in California, 
where the drama of California’s early settlement is portrayed, has 
been a means of dissemination of Catholic history. Now, to 
reach a greater audience, Mr. McGroarty presents The Mass. This 
is an informative study of the Church’s teaching regarding its Holy 
Sacrifice, and this primarily for non-Catholics. 

The book is short, sketchy, but to the point. There is no over- 
burdening with facts, yet enough to inspire the seeker after truth to 
go to more complete sources and to men professionally equipped 
to give detailed instruction. The author first defines the terms 
“Transubstantiation” and “Eucharist”. Then he cails upon history, 
archaeology, art, music, literature and reason to witness to the truth 
of the doctrine he exposes. The treatise is purely apologetical, not 
defensive, but explanatory and aggressive. And in this the author 
is tactful; no offense is given. 

Because it is so difficult to write a flowing explanation of just 
what takes place at Mass, chapter VII falls below the high standard 
of style set in the rest of the book. It is almost impossible to give 
all details and give them in smoothly running English without re- 
sorting to the text-book idea of headings and amplificatory sentences. 
This does not detract from the substantial merit of the book. Rather 
is Mr. McGroarty to be commended for attempting so arduous a 
task ; and the wonder is not that he did not succeed entirely, but that 
he succeeded so well. 

The binding in purple felt and gold cloth, with the title, author’s 
name and name of purchaser in gold letters on the front, recommends 
it highly as a gift book. W.R.C. 


Marriage Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. By the Very Rev. 
H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., D.C.L. Revised and enlarged by the Rev. 
J. P. Lydon, D.D. ix-390 pp. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 


Fourteen years, during which the Pontifical Commission for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Canons of the Code issued more than 
thirty interpretations relative to marriage and during which the Rota 
by its decisions established many precedents, rendered the revision of 
Dr. Ayrinhac’s earlier work of the same title a necessity. It was Dr. 
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Ayrinhac’s intention to make the revision personally but death 
transferred the task to other hands. 

Dr. Lydon has left much of the book in its original form but 
where necessary he has amplified, particularly and crystalized the 
earlier teaching in the light of recent decisions, precedents and 
commentaries. 

The same historical prologue to the treatment of more im- 
portant canons is retained and expanded giving clearly and briefly 
the origin of the legislation and its successive development through 
the Council of Trent and the decrees which preceded the new Code. 
This happy arrangement is of value both to those who studied the 
pre-code legislation emphasizing as it does the changes, and to the 
younger students who may trace the evolution and have at hand the 
law governing cases prior to 1918. 

The addition of a chapter on matrimonial courts, while of nec- 
essity brief, is of interest and not without its practical value. Of 
equal value are the appendices which give application forms for 
dispensations, questions to be asked of those about to marry and 
lists of documents needed for the application of the Pauline Privilege 
or the declaration of nullity through lack of form. 

The work is thoroughly readable, clear and direct. An ample 
index makes reference easy. F.C.H. 


Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles. By the Rev. R. G. 
Bandas. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. S. Zybura, Ph.D. 468 pp. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $4.50. 


This splendid and highly significant work might well have been 
addressed to the modern philosopher in whose mind _ philosophical 
chaos is daily tightening a strangle-hold; to the thinker of to-day, 
who, troubled and confused, feels the security of reality slowly dis- 
solving; to him whose vision of life and its problems is distorted, 
if not obscured, by the fictions, guesses and negative systems that 
have come as substitutes for genuine philosophy. 

Dr. Bandas sees in the vagaries and aberrations of contem- 
porary thought a prime need for a return to the basic solidity of 
Thomistic Principles. He reechoes the summons of Leo XIII to 
“go to Saint Thomas” and master his golden wisdom. The funda- 
mental principles and organic doctrines of Thomistic thought are 
true and possess, therefore, perennial vitality and universal validity. 

Keynoting the purpose and aim of the book as an examination 
of modern philosophical systems in the light of Thomistic reason, 
the author presents an appreciation of Thomism, and at the same 
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time a critical summary and objective evaluation of modern 
philosophies. 

The author is at pains to clarify his attitude and method of 
approach. The book is not to be described as a parallel study of 
the old and the new. The fundaments of Thomism spring from the 
very essence of things. They are not to be dismissed, then, as 
obsolete nor stigmatized as ‘historical’. They constitute Philosophia 
Perennis. To reject or to contradict them is to do violence to the 
pulsating beat of intelligence and to declare war upon true mental 
culture. 

After a masterly exposition of Aristotelian first principles, Dr. 
Bandas carries his deep reaching analysis to a particularized criti- 
cism of the thought of the times. The point of departure is the 
relation of Science to Philosophy. Dr. Bandas finds a twofold error 
prevailing in modern philosophy. Helplessly and hopelessly enmeshed 
in the maze of its own vague generalizations, it either has rejected 
categorically the conclusions of positive science, or it has capitulated 
so often to the fact-consciousness of the age as to become essentially 
empirical in character. The learned author clearly and cogently 
demonstrates the remedy. The metaphysical groundwork of Tho- 
mism makes for a new harmonious and uniform structure of truth. 
The measure of abstraction fences the fieid of Science and Philoso- 
phy, making of them neighbors, but not enemies. Thomistic reason 
need never fear the conclusions of positive science. Truth can never 
be the antithesis of Truth. 

Dr. Bandas then passes to a review of Idealism, Neo-Realism, 
Bergson’s systems, the Philosophies of Organism and Values, 
Emergent Evolution and the rest—contributors all to the anarchy 
rampant in modern thought. Then follows a penetrating refutation 
of the anthropocentric systems of Utilitarianism and Humanitarian- 
ism, which invest man with all the notes of ultimate finality and 
deify an order in which the executioner is a necessity. 

All these systems, cut adrift from the stabilizing influence of 
genuine metaphysics, have either run aground on the shoals of 
skepticism and agnosticism, or their high-sounding diction and com- 
plex dialectic have degenerated to the rant and cant of rhapsodizing 
pantheism. 

A word should be added concerning the introduction. It is ably 
penned by the renowned Father Zybura. In it he champions and 
justifies the claims of Thomism to a central place in the sun of 
modern culture. Read this book, if you would come in contact with 
sane, healthy reasoning and a thesis that is a challenge which must 
be met. W.D.C. 
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Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy. Edited by the Rev. Charles A. 
Hart, Ph.D. xi-311 pp. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50. 


This is a symposium of essays reflecting the profound thought 
and careful, healthy reasonings of some of our leading Catholic 
philosophers. Contributors of such mettle as the late beloved scholar 
and gentleman, Bishop Shahan, Dr. Fulton Sheen, Dr. George John- 
son, Gerald B. Phelan and others, bespeak the excellence of the 
work. The essays embody an objective presentation and exposition, 
from a Neo-Scholastic point of view of a few of the major problems 
confronting contemporary philosophy, psychology, and education. 
Fittingly enough, the entire collection is dedicated to one of 
America’s outstanding scholastics, whose love for St. Thomas and 
the Philosophia Perennis is a by-word in philosophic circles, the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Dr. Edward A. Pace. As a re-statement and 
application of Scholastic principles to some of the pertinent questions 
of the day, (the New Physics, Purpose of the State, Modern Idea 
of God, Psychological Aspects of Education, etc.) the book is of 
exceptional merit. Its tone of solid scholarship is arresting, and the 
individual essays represent valuable additions to true culture, bearing 
up well under the piercing and penetrating scrutiny of studied criti- 
cism. The book is to be recommended as collateral reading particu- 
larly to students of Catholic Philosophy. F.G. 


Psychology and the Franciscan School. Edited by Claude L. Vogel, 
O.M.Cap., A.M., Ph.D. 166 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

Within scholastic philosophy there has always been a variety of 
systems. United, in as much as they subscribe to a number of fun- 
damental doctrines, that taken as a whole have been the dominating 
influence in the civilization and culture of the Western World, they 
nevertheless have always differed widely from each other in many 
details of opinion and interpretation. 

This little volume is a symposium of essays that aim to present 
the viewpoint of the Franciscan School on some of the more im- 
portant psychological problems that have always vexed scholastics. 
There is plenty of room for such discussion and we sincerely hope 
that these essays will serve to increase interest in the works of Scotus 
who has been far too generally neglected and misunderstood. The 
essays are uniformly good, and if occasionally over-exuberant in 
their enthusiasm for the theories of Scotus and his followers, are 
nicely balanced by the intelligent and discriminating discussions that 
follow most of them. R.C.G. 
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Experimenial Psychology (The Science and Culture Series). By the Rev. 
Hubert Gruender, S.J., Ph.D. xiv-455 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 


In this, the first volume of the Science and Culture Series to 
deal with science, as it is commonly understood, we have a complete 
study of our “conscious life”. As to content, the book is made up 
of seventeen chapters considering the “Scope of Psychology” and 
eight different phenomena of consciousness, a preface by the general 
editor of the Series, a foreword by the author and a very com- 
prehensive index. 

As to manner, Dr. Gruender is conservative, as becomes a true 
scientist. He does not assume the infallibility of some modern em- 
piric psychologists who state their conclusions with an ipse-dixitism 
that intimidates the questioner. Yet, the reverend author is bold in 
his conservatism. He thrusts upon the attention of those who believe 
only what they see a lengthy and scholarly discourse on the thought 
processes and the will, from the viewpoint of experiment—subjects 
generally overlooked in a text-book of this nature. He is not willing 
to concede one iota of his fundamentals to scientists who, like 
Descartes, begin at nothing to construct a complete edifice of demon- 
strated knowledge. True, if psychology is to be considered experi- 
mentally, and is to be scientific, it must not be cluttered up with use- 
less metaphysical trappings. But it must begin with an appreciation 
of the dignity of its subject; it must’ realize that it deals with man— 
not a mere animal, but the “paragon of animals”. 

In this work, Dr. Gruender gives evidence of assiduous study 
and painstaking research. Most of his conclusions are verified by his 
own experiments and observations. The references, given at the end 
of each chapter are for fu.’ther reading, not parallel reading, for no 
man can exhaust this field in a single octavo volume. The references 
given are good, but, we think, too few. R.C. 


Bright Harbor. By Daniel Whitehead Hicky. 83 pp. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00. 


Songs Before the Blessed Sacrament. By Mary Dixon Thayer. 56 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


In these two volumes of poetry we have two welcome additions 
to our ever increasing Catholic literature. They merit reading and 
appreciation not only by those who know good poetry but by all who 
love the beautiful in song. 

Bright Harbor is outstanding because of the abundance of 
metered gems it contains. Amid an atmosphere of flying spray and 
briny air sailor-folk saunter lyrically through this little volume, but 
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interspersed are many varied and appealing subjects. Limited space 
prohibits the special mentioning of exceptional verses. However, 
the sonnet sequence, “Machines,” which tied for first prize, Poetry 
Society of America, 1931, is included. Successive works of the 
author will but amplify the finished product of this first book. For 
Bright Harbor, making its initial bow to the public, is an accomplish- 
ment rather than a basis of expectation. 

Songs Before the Blessed Sacrament is a collection of prayers 
fitted to meter. They are supplications and thanksgivings to Love— 
Eternal Love living with us in the Eucharist. Though dressed in 
simple language they are steeped in mysticism. Miss Thayer ex- 
presses the humble thoughts and aspirations of each one of us in 
her beautiful rhymes. The style is spontaneous with a fine sense of 
cadence and rhythm. These Songs are rhythmic orisons of a lover 
before the Tabernacle. WL. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. ix-303 pp. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. $2.50. 


If Chesterton had written this book fifteen or twenty years ago 
it would perhaps have less of that turgidity which many claim fills 
his more recent works. But fifteen or twenty years ago Chesterton 
could merely have made a journey to Canterbury and not a pil- 
grimage. This is the vitalizing note throughout the book. We have 
the viewpoint of one within the pilgrimage, not of some one standing 
aside and commenting learnedly. Chesterton handles the subject 
from an entirely Catholic attitude; and, as a matter of fact, it is 
the point from which Chaucer must be seen. He not only was a 
Catholic but his times were Catholic. They were the final glory of 
the Middle Ages and the flaming sunset of Chivalry glowed over 
everything. To Chesterton the alluring prospect of the Middle Ages 
offers too many opportunities for him to avoid contrasting them 
with our own crazy times; and the result is provocative. The book 
is an illuminating exposition of a great fact which has in great part 
been forgotten or misunderstood; the Middle Ages were balanced 
and behind all the wild gestures of the times stood solidly the su- 
premely sane philosophy of Catholicism. In commenting on the 
ideas and philosophy of the period, Chesterton does not stray from 
his subject, for, to understand Chaucer, one must understand his 
‘point of view; at least one must not misunderstand it. However, 
this is not a scholarly work on the customs and ideas of the Middle 
Ages but a human and sympathetic portrayal of the ideas and ideals 
which motivated the men of that time. It is the sort of book which 
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will make pedants gnash their teeth and merely human beings howl. 
Chesterton’s idea of The Ryme of Sir Topas will undoubtedly find 
its way into many more professedly scholarly treatments of Chaucer. 
The author lays no claim to specialism of any sort in the. field of 
Chaucerian scholarship and the whole point of the book is “that 
Chaucer is literature and not linguistic study for the learned” (p. 
232). R.D.R. 


The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII: Selected letters from the 
Registrum. Translated with an introduction by Professor E. Emerton. 
xxxi-212 pp. New York: Columbia University Press. $3.50. 

The very division of this fine study into an introduction and the 
letters themselves, invites a double standard of criticism, viz., literary 
and historical. 


The Letters, excellently done from the Latin, evidence careful 
selection and, on the author’s admission, by no means exhaust the 
vast correspondence of Gregory VII. The translation is excep- 
tionally well handled. We find instead of a stilted, dry rendition, 
one that is alive with all the general verve and vitality of the original. 
Since the author implies a promise to complete the work, may we 
not entertain the hope of reading in the near future more of Greg- 
ory’s correspondence with Henry IV and Countess Matilda? The 
Letters furnish what the late Gamaliel Bradford might have termed 
a psychographic portrait of their author. However, the “Quality 
Detector”, in this instance, can discover little or nothing that might 
set in motion the “debunking”’ process. 

Beneath the penned lines, a series of moving, gripping pictures 
unroll. Within the space of each epistle a scene in the drama of 
Gregory’s life is played out. We can sense the tremendous problems 
confronting him, and the indomitable and unswerving resolve with 
which he approached them. We can appreciate the ruthless temper 
of the opposition. We learn of Gregory’s hopes and fears, his 
schemes and dreams, his successes and failures. The sanctity, zeal 
and sincerity of the author gleam from every line he penned. The 
Letters are grouped with an eye to and respect for the demands of 
chronology. They therefore present a valuable historical review of 
the Hildebrandine Period. 

Critical historians in the years past have approached Gregory 
and Gregory’s policies and arrived at conclusions graphically extreme. 
Dr. Emerton in the main makes out a good case in Gregory’s favor. 
He defends the saintly Pontiff’s sincerity not only with all the 
vehemence of an advocate, but also impresses the reader by that sure, 
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solid attitude of a mind strongly convinced. It is the author’s con- 
tention, that sufficiently to understand and appreciate Gregory, one 
must study the background of the age in which he lived. This will 
inevitably lead to a consideration of the profoundly moving forces 
which dominated that era. In analyzing the triple menace to “The 
Church’s Dominance” Dr. Emerton makes several rather sweeping 
statements with which issue can be taken. He refers to the Eleventh 
Century Church as an institution whose primary interests were “non- 
social”. This needs qualification. Certainly no one can reasonably 
charge a policy of centralized selfishness to a society which responded 
to every need, extended charity to all, served and counselled and 
fathered, fostered learning, guarded civilization, made life worth 
living for pauper and prince alike, and was the focal point for an 
age of faith. Again, Dr. Emerton, by some unparalleled feat of 
dialectical legerdemain, asserts that Augustinian Philosophy sub- 
scribed to the tenet of the intrinsic moral turpitude of the physical 
world. The inference needs scarcely any comment when we read 
Dr. Emerton’s rather naive observatio:: concerning the alliance be- 
tween Gregory and Manichaeism in defense of sacerdotal celibacy. 
The differences between orthodox Augustinianism and the Dualism of 
Mannes are basic. Though Dr. Emerton abstains from branding the 
Crusades as orgies of ecclestiastical imperialism, he gratuitously as- 
serts that the idea of a crusade as preached and exhorted by Greg- 
ory was a rather clever political move designed to undermine the 
opposition in Europe. But we must remember that Gregory also 
urged his staunchest supporters to take the Cross. Strange politics 
this! 

In spite of these few points with which we disagree, the book is a 
precious addition to history. It makes excellent reading, is durably 
bound, properly indexed, and should be welcomed equally by both 
historian and litterateur. W.D.C. 


The Trial of Jeanne D’Arc. Translated by W. P. Barrett. With an essay 
On the Trial of Jeanne d’Arc and Dramatis Personae by Pierre Champion. 
xiii-544 pp. New York: Gotham House, Inc. $4.00. 

This volume is a transcript of Procés de Condamunation, the 
actual juridical proceedings against Joan of Arc. Guillaume Mauchon, 
a stenographer at the trial, compiled the transcript. It was due to 
his accuracy in recording the procés that the ensuing Procés de 
Rehabilitation found little trouble in condemning the decisions of 
Joan’s judges. During the centuries which have passed this tran- 
script has escaped the ravages of wars and rebellions. A few years 
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ago Pierre Champion augmented the historical treasuries of the 
world by translating these documents into modern French. Now 
W. P. Barrett has made them available to the English reading public. 

A man desiring to read this book will naturally wonder whether 
the transcript is dry as dust. Assuredly this is not so. Joan of 
Arc with her naiveté dominates and animates these pages. Indeed 
she puts pulsating life into common thoughts and expressions giving 
them dramatic value that transcends historical data. There is, more- 
over, satisfaction in the flashes of humor that light the pages as Joan 
occasionally retorts wittily to a self-important inquisitor. The 
brilliant dialectical attacks of her judges rise like star shells, burst 
in air and fall into nothingness, only serving in their manner to shed 
light upon Joan. Like the figure of her Master she stands out in 
bold relief, as when He stood in a similar circumstance. 

As a guide to this great drama there is an excellent Dramatis 
Personae appended. Consisting of biographical sketches, this parti- 
cular aid furnishes the imagination with the necessary flesh and blood 
pictures of the supporting characters in the drama. 

An essay masterfully marshals into a brilliant historical sum- 
mary all the cross-current details that make up this most turbulent 
period of history. M. Champion has brought to his task the true 
historian’s sense of the fitness and balance of theory and fact. 

This book requires no intense mental application to learn that 
the Catholic Church, who raised Joan to its altars, emerges trium- 
phant from the noxious calumnies of false historians. Let the 
reader see for himself the appeals that Joan made to these unworthy 
judges. She begged for recourse to the Pope and to her legitimate 
superiors in northern France. Then let the reader understand the 
insincere attitude of the political cabal that handled the Procés. The 
evidence is too strong for false interpretation. The truth of this 
trial is immutable. There can be but one thought on this subject. 
M. Champion expresses it well: “And so it is Jeanne’s judges that 
we in our turn shall judge; posterity makes a bill of accusation of 
their apologia.” 

A man could read this book for pleasure and be lead to new 
fields of delight. A historian could read it for the sources it contains 
and yet find new inspiration in its pages. A Catholic will read 
it for St. Joan’s sake and will love her more for having read it. 


J.L.c. 
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A Light of the Church in Kentucky. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, 
O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. xiv-333 pp. Washington, D.C.: Dominicana. 
$3.00. 


In his latest work Fr. O’Daniel returns to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to an English speaking subject. His two preceding books 
had dealt with other times and other people. The First Disciples of 
St. Dominic treated of Continental Europe in the thirteenth century, 
and sketched the lives of those pioneer builders of the Dominican 
Order who, working with or at least in the footsteps of their holy 
founder, St. Dominic, laid deep and strong the foundations of the 
great Order. The following volume, Dominicans in Early Florida, 
told the story of twenty-four heroic Spanish Dominicans who labored 
among the aborigines of Florida in the sixteenth century. 

A Light of the Church in Kentucky is the life story of Samuel 
Thomas Wilson, first provincial of a religious Order in the United 
States, first Master of Sacred Theology in this country and the first 
president of a Catholic college west of the Alleghenies. Born in 
England during penal times, Samuel Wilson received his education 
at the Dominican college of Holy Cross in Bornhem, Belgium. He 
joined the Dominican Order and taught at Holy Cross for a number 
of years. The French Revolution compelled the abandonment of 
the college for a time and as conditions in England were still un- 
favorable to Catholic education Fr. Wilson joined his confrére, Fr. 
Edward Dominic Fenwick (later first Bishop of Cincinnati), in 
founding the new province of St. Joseph in the United States. They 
established St. Rose Priory in Springfield, Kentucky in 1806, and 
here Fr. Wilson spent the remaining twenty years of his life. As 
president of St. Thomas Aquinas College he had a prominent part 
in the education of many Catholic leaders, clerical and lay, of the 
past century. Even non-Catholics were attracted to St. Thomas 
Aquinas’, prominent among them being young Jefferson Davis, later 
President of the Confederate States, who travelled the long distance 
from southern Mississippi to attend St. Thomas’. 

Bishop Flaget, the first Ordinary of Kentucky, called Fr. Wilson 
“the shining light of my diocese” and Archbishop Martin J. Spald- 
ing, a native of Kentucky, said of Fr. Wilson: “He was one of the 
most learned divines who ever emigrated to America”. In the parish 
of St. Rose and in the surrounding country his reputation has sur- 
vived these many years and in him is literally fulfilled the Scriptural 
phrase: “The memory of him shall not depart away and his name 
shall be in request from generation to generation”’. 
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Fr. O’Daniel is particularly well qualified to write the biography 
of this Dominican pioneer. Himself a Kentuckian, in his youth he 
was acquainted with that older generation that had known personally 
Fr. Wilson and the other original members of the province. He is a 
historian of infinite patience, scrupulous exactness and of unusual 
ability in discovering material hitherto unknown. Fr. O’Daniel’s 
former works have been acclaimed by competent critics as valuable 
contributions to Catholic Church History and his latest book will 
enhance his reputation as historian and biographer. oe we 


Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val, A Character Sicetch. By F. A. Forbes. 
xi-178 pp. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.00. 


Few ecclesiastics of our tine have presented more interesting 
careers than did the late Rafael, Cardinal Merry del Val. Born in 
England in 1865 of an Irish-Spanish famiiy while his father was 
employed in the Spanish Diplomatic Service in London, the future 
Cardinal almost from babyhood began to give signs that God had 
destined him for His priesthood. As a little child he had a fond- 
ness for erecting altars and he used to “say Mass”, using a tiny set 
of vestments and a small leaden chalice brought to him by an uncle 
from Spain. It is amusingly related that when only eight years old, 
while visiting another uncle in the Jesuit House at Manresa, the 
little fellow was asked, “What are you going to be?” “A priest,” 
was the quick reply. “Oh, a Jesuit?” “No”, was the immediate re- 
sponse, “a Bishop”. And this was indeed literally true. Young 
Rafael was educated in the best schools in England and on the Con- 
tinent. At the very beginning of his clerical career he came more or 
less by accident under the notice of the then reigning Pontiff, Leo 
XIII, who immediately detected in the youthful student those po- 
tential qualifications for the future important missions he was to 
execute so efficiently. Possessed of a burning desire to work among 
souls in the active ministry, his one ambition was to be a pastor of a 
poor parish in England. But Providence ordained otherwise. Thus, 
at thirty-five we find him Titular Archbishop of Nicaea, and at 
thirty-eight Secretary of State to Pope Pius X. 

A deep and beautiful spirituality characterized the entire life of 
this great Prelate. His letters written during busy years in Rome 
reveal a simplicity and humility worthy of a saint. Despite the many 
perplexing problems that confronted him, he always had time for the 
poor and the troubled, and especially had he time for his boys’ club 
in the Trastevere section of Rome. Convert making was also a 
work that always had a great appeal to the late Cardinal. 
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The life of Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val was a magnificent 
manifestation of love for the Church and devotion to the Holy See. 
At times he may have been misunderstood, but many good men 
before him were also misunderstood and even saints have been no 
exception. Surely one cannot read this present volume without 
realizing this churchman’s greatness of mind and soul. 

This Character Sketch is excellent and comes as a valuable con- 
tribution to Catholic contemporary biography. It is well written. 
The authoress is especially to be commended for having collected so 
many of the late Cardinal’s letters which are quoted in part in the 
present book. J.J.C. 


Liberalism in the South. By Virginius Dabney. xix-456 pp. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 

The keynote of this thought-provoking book is sounded in the 
last paragraph, when the author writes: “Certainly in the Southern 
hagiology the liberals are entitled to the most commanding place, 
for to them may be attributed almost everything that has been done 
in the Southern states in building up a broader and more humane 
civilization, in developing the potentialities of the average man and 
in striking the shackles from the human spirit. The South may 
well rejoice that the social attitudes of its leaders and its people are 
coming to be more and more shot through with liberalism. In that 
fact lies the South’s chief hope of future greatness”. 

Mr. Dabney’s is not the radical liberalism which is condemned 
by thoughtful men. His definition of liberalism is “that body of 
doctrine which has as its center the principle of the dignity and worth 
of the individual”. At the outset the author disavows extreme liber- 
alism, when he states that “the liberal creed plainly coi. emplates 
a certain degree of restriction on the individual”, and again in his 
conclusion he agrees that “the rights insisted upon by liberals some- 
times amount to no more than mere figments of the imagination”’. 

Mr. Dabney examines the growth of liberalism throughout the 
South in the fields of politics, religion, education, race relations, in- 
dustry, literature, journalism and women’s rights. For purposes of 
convenience he divides this study into four periods: the Era of 
Jefferson, the Era of Calhoun, Up From The Ashes and The New 
South. ; 

He presents this liberalism as holding the happy mean between 
the extremes of radicalism and conservatism. While in the main he 
seems to preserve this state successfully, there are some instances 
in which we cannot agree with his thesis. We disagree totally with 
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that liberalism, promulgated by Lord Morley and seemingly espoused 
by the author, which “stands for the subjection to human judgments 
of all claims of external authority, whether in an organized church 
or ....in books held sacred”. Here we wish to state that there are 
certain fundamental first principles which are natural, true and im- 
mutable, Rationalists to the contrary notwithstanding. Likewise 
we hold that an individual does not possess the right to disseminate 
doctrines inimical to the welfare of the state or the common weal. 
That constitutes license, not liberty. 

In his chapter on Darwin and the New Demonology, Mr. 
Dabney is rather vague in his statements about evolution. He ap- 
parently endorses fully the views of a gentleman who “published a 
pamphlet pointing out the absurdity of outlawing a theory to which 
every prominent living scientist subscribes”. The author in this 
section uses the terms “Darwinism” and “Evolution” synonymously. 
He is therefore making a broad statement when 'he implies that 
Darwinism is held universally by scientists. 

However, in most respects this book is one of considerable 
merit. It is extremely well written, it is interesting throughout and 
it affords a well rounded delineation of old and new South. Mr. 
Dabney is well qualified for his work. The scion of a family of 
southern educators, he is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and for the past ten years has been writing for 
leading newspapers and periodicals. He is very young—barely past 
thirty—and with his wealth of talent and opportunity he faces a 
future of considerabie promise. TaD. 


The Jesuits and Education (The Science and Culture Series). By the Rev. 
William McGucken, S.J. xxv-352 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. 00. 

Prolific as has been the output of literature on education, it is 
only occasionally that one finds a treatise of genuine worth. Such 
a book is this presentation of the Science and Culture Series, The 
Jesuits and Education. Father McGucken has brought to his work 
the thoroughness of the scholar. He has written a book of permanent 
historical and pedagogical value. 

The first section of the book treats of the history of Jesuit edu- 
cation, from its inception in the sixteenth century. The second part 
is a very complete study, from the historical standpoint, of the or- 
ganization, curriculum and teaching methods of the Jesuits in their 
secondary schools throughout their seven Provinces in the United 
States. The author quotes from many documents found in the 
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American houses of the Society, particularly the Georgetown and St. 
Louis archives and the Woodstock Letters, thereby guaranteeing a 
factual accuracy not to be questioned. The third part deals specific- 
ally with the foundation, organization and development of the Ameri- 
can Jesuit High School. An Appendix gives a translation in part of 
the famous Ratio Studiorum, as it pertains to the secondary schools 
of the Society. 

Because of the outstanding contribution of Jesuit educational 
philosophy and administration to secondary education, this history 
of their scholastic activities is equally a history of Catholic secondary 
education in the United States. 

The many illustrated maps and charts, an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of source material on Jesuit theory and practice, and several 
appendices enhance greatly the value of this work. No pedagogical 
library should fail to include this book among its valuable works of 
reference. E.C.L. 


The Framework of a Christian State. By the Rev. E. Cahill, S.J. xxvii- 
701 pp. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 15s. 


La doctrine sociale de l’Eglise. By Pére Ceslaus M. Rutten, O.P., S.T.M. 

408 pp. Juvisy: Les Editions du Cerf. 14 fr. 

In the field of Catholic social literature two books have recently 
appeared which should be of more than passing interest. They are 
The Framework of a Christian State and La doctrine sociale de 
VEglise. 

The first presents to the reader the writings of the Rev. E. 
Cahill, S.J., professor of Social Science at Milltown, Dublin. These 
writings were previously published in the “Irish Ecclesiastical 
Review” and “Irish Monthly’. They formed the lectures given for 
the instruction of a socially active group, The League of the King- 
ship of Christ. This league was organized for the “study and prop- 
agation of Catholic social principles and the promotion of Catholic 
Action”. For this reason the book is of special interest to study 
clubs which are springing up on all sides here in America. 

The author begins his lectures with a history of an acknowl- 
edgedly successful Catholic social program—the history of the Church 
in the Middle Ages. After reading this inspiring record of achieve- 
ment one sees the possibility for good in more actively living up to 
the principles of Catholic social doctrine. What Medieval Chris- 
tianity succeeded in doing could be repeated to-day if society were 
so disposed. Next, Father Cahill sums up the contemporary events 
that contribute to the vigor and spirit of the movement to-day. Von 
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Ketteler was the “prime mover.” His Holiness, Leo XIII, presented 
the movement to the world. Every nation has had its leaders: 
Manning, Gibbons, Lacordaire, Perin, to mention but a few. The 
present Pontiff has breathed new life into it. This volume will be 
of great value to the student of contemporary European social move- 
ments. The reader will find here a description of these social move- 
ments, and he will realize that they are the counterparts of our own 
Catholic social activities. 

In telling the story of the American labor groups, Father Cahill 
mentions the Knights of Labor as the largest representative organiza- 
tion. This was true in the eighties. In speaking of another Ameri- 
can group, the Ku Klux Klan, he associates it with an off-shoot of 
the Masons. Likewise the author makes the International Order 
of Moose akin to the Masons. 


In the doctrinal part of his book the same author touches all 
phases of society. This section is a social, political and economic 
expression of the Catholic philosophy of life. His principles are sup- 
plied not only by the Summa but also by all the minor works of St. 
Thomas. Quotations from St. Thomas abound. 


La doctrine sociale de l’Eglise is aptly sub-titled by its author 
a “Vademecum of Catholic social thought”. Within the compass of 
241 pages he gives all the doctrine contained in The Framework of a 
Christian State. It is entirely Thomistic. It likewise contains all the 
theological opinions that have been crystallized up to date. One thing 
worthy of note is that he maintains the “family wage” to be binding 
in justice as well as in charity. Having been opposed by socialists 
of every hue in the Belgian Senate, Pére Rutten, a senator, expresses 
more than a doctrinal knowledge of socialism. In the second half 
of this volume appears a French translation of the Encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. Graphic tables of con- 
tents and detailed indexes complete the touch of scholarship in these 
books. J.D.M. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


THEOLOGY, SCRIPTURE: Pére Henri-Dominique Noble, O.P., 
S.T.M., has given us another contribution to his series La Vie Morale 
d’aprés S. Thomas d’Aquin in the two volume work Les Passions dans la 
“Vie Morale. The work might be summarized by saying that it is “over 
six hundred pages of Thomistic psychology on a most obscure, a most 
troublesome and at the same time a most important problem in the moral 
life.” Though this treatise is written in perfectly scientific style, as such 
a subject necessarily demands, it is far from tedious reading; and, although 
it is available only in. the original French it offers no difficulty to the 
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ordinary reader of French prose. It is divided into two major parts: 
The Psychology of the Passions and the Morality of the Passions. Many 
passages of St. Thomas’ doctrine are quoted at length. But the reverend 
author does not stop there; he examines as briefly as possible the findings 
of up-to-date empire psychologists and evaluates them in the fulgency 
of Thomistic doctrine. Skilfully he sifts the wheat from the chaff and 
gives us the plump kernel of sound doctrine. With a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles of the passions it is shown that they, 
im Se, are not something for which humanity is to be ashamed; rather is 
it to rejoice in these happy phenomena of its nature. In the second part 
it is shown that when the passions are subject to reason, they offer a 
valuable means for progressing in the spiritual life. It is also shown where 
the passions may, and so often do, become harmful; and more practically, 
how insubordination of the passions to reason may be remedied. The 
author further explains the abnormal states into which people sometimes 
fall so disastrously, and exposes the effect of these tragic pathological con- 
ditions on the individual’s culpability. (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 30 fr.) 

We are greatly pleased to welcome the latest work from the pen of one 
of our learned and versatile educators. In the Introduction to the Bible, the 
Rev. John Laux, M.A., will enhance the splendid reputation which he 
achieved with his Church History. This book, while intended primarily for 
high school students, will also be welcomed by many of the laity who have 
not the time nor the training to make a deep study of the Bible. Father 
Laux treats each book of the Old and New Testament, gives its historical 
setting, then with selections from the text and comments thereon he gives 
the reader a ready, workable knowledge of the book. A person reading 
this volume through will not only discover it to be an absorbing and in- 
spiring study but will find himself possessed of a surprisingly good knowl- 
edge of Holy Scripture. The reviewer knows from personal experience 
the value of Father Laux’ Church History for purposes of study, reading 
and reference and he believes that this new book will likewise measure 
up to the same tests. The generous use of maps, historical tables and il- 
lustrations contributes much to the interest and instruction of the reader. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, $1.12). 

M. Loisy et le Modernism is the most recent addition to the valuable 
historical and exegetical works of Pére Lagrange. The volume, written 
in the style peculiar to Pére Lagrange, is a critical essay built upon the 
Memoires of Loisy. It is by no means the intention of the author to at- 
tack the personality of his subject, but rather to justify the position of the 
Church in her condemnation of Loisy by showing that she was merely 
following out her commission to preserve intact the deposit of Faith. The 
competency of Lagrange to deal creditably with such a task goes without 
question. No other man, perhaps, can claim more close connections with 
the subject under discussion than he. The double allegiance of Loisy can 
be detected from his seminary days to his formal break with the Church 
and his subsequent actions in her regard. That Loisy went astray in his 
attempt to prove “the relativity of dogma, as established through a critical 
study of the Bible” is cogently and expressively demonstrated by Lagrange. 
The central point of discussion chosen by the author as proof sufficient of 
his position—the sense of the Gospel concerning the Person of Jesus 
Christ —is a priceless perception into the exegetical systems that have 
succeeded one another within the past thirty years. In his conclusion 
Pére Lagrange portrays the inability of the liberal school to base its 
contentions upon solid foundations. Whereas unbiased exegetical re- 
search only serves to prove the intervention of God in the things pertain- 
ing to the world and humanity. To the enormous tomes of Loisy Lagrange 
has replied simply and concisely. (Les Editions du Cerf, Juvisy, 15 fr.). 
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DEVOTIONAL, MEDITATIONS: The fourth and final volume of 
“Short Meditations for Busy Priests,” by the late Father Anthony 
Huonder, S.J., has been edited by the Rev. Balthasar Wilhelm, S.J. This 
last volume of the series, At the Feet of the Divine Master, under the 
subtitle, “The Break of Dawn,” is a beautiful exposition of the birth and 
childhood of the Incarnate Son of God. It reveals the depths of Father 
Huonder’s meditations on the dogma of the Incarnation, supported 
throughout by Scripture and Tradition. Priests will find it not only use- 
ful in meditation but rich with suggestions for sermons as well. The 
editor has compiled this work from the papers of Father Huonder, ful- 
filling the desire of many to see this series complete. (The B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, $2.25). 

Ways of Spiritual Life is a book “of old spirituality for modern men.” 
“The original idea of this book,’ writes Dom Cuthbert Butler in the 
foreword to his book, “was to bring out what four Old Orders—Bene- 
dictine, Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite—had to hold out, and still have, 
of religious food and formation for good people in the world.” He has 
made no attempt to consider all the Ways that have an influence upon 
man’s spiritual life. The Canons Regular and the Jesuits are not in- 
cluded within the scope of this volume. Of the Canons Regular Dom 
Cuthbert says: “To those who still desire a presentation of Canon Regular 
spirituality, may simply be said: ‘Read the Imitation!’” And as regards 
the Jesuits, probably the best known of all the Ways in these days, he 
says: “It is expounded in numberless books of Sons of Saint Ignatius; 
and for an outsider not trained in the ‘Exercises’ to venture on an ex- 
position of them, would be indeed an impertinence.” He draws his matter 
from the lives and writings of the most prominent exponents of each 
Way. Thus St. Anselm, St. Bernard, St. Gertrude, and Blosius portray 
the spiritual life as considered by St. Benedict; St. Bonaventure is chosen 
as representative of the Franciscan, while St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Catherine of Siena express the Dominican ideal. St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross are representative of the Carmelite Way. St. Francis 
de Sales’ Way forms an interesting chapter of the book. The spirituality 
of each Way is treated in a manner that will appeal to every reader. 
special interest to many will be the chapter on Liturgical Revival, because 
of the reawakened interest that is being shown in the liturgy and the 
influence that it has upon the daily life of the Christian. It is an admirable 
book that deserves careful reading and thorough study. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $2.50). 

The Reverend C. C. Martindale, S.J., has given us another study of 
the Missal. In his book, The Words of the Missal, this theologian and 
philologist presents to adults in his free conversational style a workable 
method of learning better to appreciate the words they read as they 
follow the priest at Mass. For those who do not know Latin the author 
works out in an Appendix the comparative and interlinear “methods” of 
learning this universal language as applied to the Ordinary of the Mass. 
But the book itself rarely quotes the Latin from the Missal, giving, rather, 
the English equivalent with a reference to that part of the Missal from 
which it was taken. Not all the words of the Missal could be studied; 
hence only the more important ones are taken as examples to be followed 
in studying the rest. The author presents them in a sequence of thought 
that conforms in great measure to the advance of the human soul towards 
perfection; thus he also teaches the reader many principles of the spir- 
itual life. After considering what the words of the Missal tell us of 
“happiness,” that universal desire of man, the writer shows how the Missal 
prayers may make man realize his own “fragility” and then “God’s initia- 
tive,” God’s “powerful” and bountiful “largesse” in aiding him to perfec- 
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tion. As a result man becomes “transformed,” “renewed” and “healthy,” 
and by a certain “discipline” turns his mind to God and to prayer. He 
finds out “How the Church prays to God” in the Missal and learns “how to 
word his own prayers.” By his prayers he is elevated to a higher state 
of Christian perfection, to an appreciation of the “mystical” meaning of 
things, and especially of the prayers at Mass. He begins to see Christ 
as “the Light of Life” and draws from Him a certain “Newness of Life” 
which leads him to “Charity and Unity and Peace.” The closing two 
chapters treat of the delicate shades of meaning of certain words, and 
the Appendix mentioned above closes the unique book. It is a book 
whose greatest defect seems to be the proof-reader’s omission of a few 
reference page numbers. It is a book that may be read with profit, but 
if studied it should guide one through meditation on the Mass to greater 
spiritual perfection. (The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.00.) 

The Rev. Harold Purcell, C.P., editor of The Sign, has compiled in a 
neatly bound, vest-pocket size book prayers and meditations on the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. The Passion Prayer Book is made up of two parts, 
Recalling the Passion, and Prayers and Devotions. In the second part 
every phase of the Church’s liturgy is interpreted in the light of the Pas- 
sion. The familiar prayers take on a deeper meaning, they are said 
with greater devotion, and consequently they are more meritorious when 
the Passion of Our Lord, the Source of all our merit, is kept in mind. 
Scarcely worth mentioning is an unimportant typographical error on p. 
201. (D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago, $1.00, 1.50, 3.00, according to binding.) 

Annus Mystico-Augustinianus is a meditation-help made up entirely 
from the works of the great African Doctor. For every day in the year 
there is an Oratio, Lectio, Proventus and Sententia taken from his com- 
mentaries on the Sacred Scriptures, his sermons and other theological 
writings. The editor, the Rev. Nazarenus Petrelli, O.S.A., has carefully 
selected these quotations and given references. They represent St. Augus- 
tine’s most exalted thought on religious topics. The work is conveniently 
done in two small volumes. It has been called an Augustinian Vademecum. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the editor did not add another index, 
an alphabetical index of the topics considered. (Marietti, Turin, L. 12.) 

A Grain of Mustard Seed, edited by a member of the Monastery of the 
Holy Name, Cincinnati, is a collection of the Memoirs and Utterances and 
a sketch of the life of Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., in which is manifested 
the Providence of God over His elect. “The purpose of the sketch is 
chiefly to introduce her as the possible mouthpiece of One Who instructs 
and warns against evil, attracts and encourages good.” The rich beauty 
of her mystical life is evidenced by the recorded utterances, spontaneously 
made, sometimes in sleep, sometimes when awake. The inspirational value 
of the utterances are inestimable. (Benziger Bros., New York. Paper, 
$0.38; cloth $0.85). 

“Tt is the mysterious gift of the human soul that it can remember back- 
wards and think forward, dream over what the world was or ought to 
have been before the soul itself came into being and what the world will 
be like when the same soul is no longer here.” This is but one among 
many beautiful thoughts suggested to Madame Sigrid Undset by some of 
the more solemn Christian feastdays. Madame Undset expresses these 
thoughts in Christmas and Twelfth Night, a little volume, attractively 
bound, illustrated with reproductions of sixteen masterpieces. The dis- 
tinguished convert and authoress catches the true spirit of Christmas in 
$1.60 od of practical reflections. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 


LITURGY: It encourages the teaching priest, brother and nun to 
see such textbooks as The Missal and Holy Mass come from the press. 
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This elementary explanation of the things required for saying Mass, the 
Liturgical year and the Manner of using the Missal was written by two 
who understand that subject, the Rev. William J. Lallou, D.D., Professor 
of Liturgy at St. Charles Seminary in Overbrook, Pa., and Sister Josefita, 
Ph. D., Supervisor of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. It is in- 
tended as a textbook for the seventh and eighth grades but even with all 
its pictures and simplicity it may be used to great advantage in the first 
year of high school; for the lack of a knowledge of things Catholic in at 
least the boys graduating from many of our Catholic high schools is 
unbelievable, unbelievable until they are questioned about these things in 
college. The liturgical movement can advance rapidly if textbooks such 
as this are used to interest the children in their impressionable years. 
(Benziger Bros., New York, $0.72 

To supply a need long felt by seminarians as the time for Major 
Orders approaches, the Rev. Bernard J. Hausmann, S.J., has written 
Learning the Breviary. He explains fully the mechanics of the Breviary 
and gives specimen Offices in graphic detail. A careful perusal of this 
volume will greatly facilitate the seminarian’s approach to the Breviary. 
We are indebted to Father Hausmann. (Benziger Bros., New York, $1.50.) 

From the press of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers, has just come a 
new booklet of Liturgical Prayers and Services. Just a glance at the table 
of contents, with its thirty-one separate headings will convince the reader 
that it is complete. Since it is revised according to the latest edition of the 
Rituale Romanum many prayers appearing in old liturgical manuals are 
omitted. Likewise the approved ritual is here given in detail. This manual 
combines all the prayers of the public worship with the ritual for some of 
the Sacraments, making a complete handbook for the priest in the Sanctu- 
ary and Baptistry. The various blessings for religious articles are included 
as well as the form for bestowing the scapular. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, $2.00 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY: The Life of The oe by the Reverends 
Pierre Rousselot, s:J., ide Grandmaison, S.J.. V. Huby, S.J., and M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., is an open invitation for the student of Church History to 
cast a glance over the colorful span of the Church’s existence. This 
concise outline is a valuable guide and introduction to the manifold ques- 
tions which are so closely united with the essential movements of Christian 
development. There is no attempt on the part of the authors to exhaust 
a subject which in itself is inexhaustible. Yet in this single volume of 
three hundred and thirty-seven pages the five main divisions treat of so 
many diverse questions and in such a masterly fashion that one is im- 
mediately familiarized with the forces that make the Church a vital factor 
in the history of civilization. Briefly, though vividly, the Church is pic- 
tured in her struggles with opposing forces. The enumeration of per- 
sons, parties, wars, councils and theories are all delicately woven into this 
united exposition of Catholic life through the centuries. Historical facts 
are not found wanting, and it is worth noting with what emphasis and 
precision the inner life of the Church is portrayed along with the out- 
ward history of nations. The characters and ideals of Churchmen and 
outstanding individuals of secular society are introduced with due reference 
to their influence in the affairs of both Church and State. The inquiring 
non-Catholic will likewise find this book of much assistance because of 
its clarity and contents. (The Dial Press, New York, $2.50.) 

The Rt. Rev. James Edward Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, 
China, has given us the life of his friend and cherished companion in 
Father McShane of Maryknoll. We see from the start, when studying 
the life of Father McShane, that his call was divine. “He was of an al- 
most fragile build and delicate health. He was perhaps the last man in St. 
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Mary’s that one would pick for the foreign missions, yet he was the first 
to go.” He happily underwent the inconveniences that attend pioneering 
and he never lost sight of the goal that God had marked out for him— 
the souls in China. The author tells us in most fitting words how Father 
McShane accepted the trials and hardships of China. He adapted him- 
self to his surroundings “and did so with a success that made him a most 
effective magnet for attracting souls. Better still, he did so with an ap- 
parently pleasant ease that quite masked the effort that must have been 
involved: he had a rose for his crucifix.” His death was caused by small- 
pox contracted from an infant whom he had baptized. “The Apostle of 
the afflicted was to die as he had lived, closing his career by a last act of 
charity.” “He was fearless in the Charity of Christ’—a great commenda- 
tion from a mortal superior; but an eternal reward with His Master far 
exceeds anything we can say. (The Dial Press, New York, $1.00.) 

Events in the life of a man can never be entirely separated from the 
history of the century in which he lived. A fairly complete history of the 
Church might be obtained by reading the biographies of her saints, from 
Peter to Thérése of the Child Jesus or Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother. 
The Life of Saint John Eudes, by Henri Joly, was written in the light of 
the times in which the Saint conducted his campaign for Heaven. Such 
a life must be seen in the light of Jansenism and other errors of the day. 
In this way the author has given us an excellent picture of Saint John 
Eudes and the translation by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M., is less 
cumbersome than are many translations from the French. (Benziger Bros., 
New York, $2.15). 

POETRY, DRAMA: William Stanley Braithwaite has edited the first 
anthology ever made of the poems of Catholic Sisters and has called it 
Our Lady’s Choir. The arses and theses of these songs will act as a 
pressus to the lover of poetry, for their inspiration wells from the spirit 
and they are dedicated to the True and Beautiful. Among these rhymes 
one finds paraphrased versions of the chansons, the psalmody, the hymns 
of spirituality. Two metrical roses from the literary bouquet of St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus diffuse their perfume over the pages of: this 
book. Ralph Adams Cram, Litt. D., has written a masterly introduction 
for this oeny and original contribution to poetry. (Bruce Humphries, 
Boston, $2.50.) 

Mimes, Sacred and Profane, by H. D. C. Pepler, comes to us from 
the London office of Samuel French, Publishers. It reflects a national 
contrast in entertainment, for pantomime is a form little used in this 
country. True we had some in the motion pictures before they began 
o “speak,” and in the Barrymore “Hamlet”—the play within the play 
was enacted in pantomime while the lines were read by boys. Mr. Pepler 
presents a group of pantomimes which merit attention and imitation, 
though those of the Rosary and the Stations of the Cross might not 
appeal to some. This little book is of particular interest to DOMINICANA 
for it is printed by St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling Common, and is of 
workmanship seldom seen in this machine age. 

Zona Gale, in her preface to the Seventh Series of One-Act Plays for 
Stage and Study, says, “The one-act play is not so much the laboratory 
of the playwright as it is the form of drama which he learns to write by 
writing three- and four-act plays.” The twenty-one plays that follow this 
assertion give ample testimony to its truth, for each is an example of the 
dramatic perfection that can be attained in the one-act play, and all are 
worthy of close study. (Samuel French, New York, $3.00.) 

Mrs. Rose Franken has written a play which is most aptly named, 
if we are to judge it with its contemporaries. For, although Another 
Language is the Hallam family portrait in which the only outsiders are 
the wives of the Hallam men, Mrs. Franken’s skill in dialogue and charac- 
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ter-sketching has brought out subtle shadings and strong highlights that 
lift this play above the commonplace and make it a thing apart. (Samuel 
French, New York, $2.00.) 

FICTION: To-day the intelligent reader not only expects truth but 
demands it. This fact is evidenced by the increasing number of frank 
biographies and histories presented to correct the long-standing errors 
of men whose bias has outweighed their honor. Tudor Sunset, by Mrs. 
Wilfred Ward, is a romantic novel based on historical material that is 
vouched for in an appendix giving the writer’s several sources and 
authorities. Mrs. Ward’s chief characters, a girl and a man, are evidently 
fictitious, but they move among characters of history—Elizabeth, Essex, 
Cecil, Lady Arundel, the poet-priest Southwell, and numberless recusants. 
It is the story of the persecution of Catholics during the last three years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. The heroine, a lady-in-waiting to the Queen, is 
entangled in the plots and counterplots that are laid to the charge of 
Catholics and barely escapes the fate of so many of her Catholic friends. 
Some passages of this book might be taken for an English martyrology 
for they reveal the fortitude, the faith of Englishmen which we are prone 
to regard as characteristic only of the early Christians. It is a moving 
story. It testifies that, try as they might, the Tudors, aided by a Cecil, 
a Topcliffe, an Essex, could not stamp out the faith of their fathers. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, $2.00.) 

Magnificat, the next to last novel of its famous author, the devoted 
son of the Church, René Bazin, is a simple, straight-forward tale of a 
double problem: vocation, renunciation—a theme that our sensation- 
seeking realists might have treated with pseudo-scientific tortuosity. 
Gildas, torn between a call to the priesthood and his love for Anna, finally 
yields to the Greater Love. On her part, then, the girl has the struggle 
between her love for him and her resignation to the Divine Will. Bazin 
has presented a most appealing story. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.00.) 

Many novels entertain; few instruct. The Rev. Owen Francis Dudley, 
however, has the happy faculty of combining entertainment and instruc- 
tion in his works of literary fiction, the latest of which completes his 
“Problem of Human Happiness” series. Although in Pageant of Life an 
apologetical strain is apparent throughout the story it in no way detracts 
from the absorbing interest of the novel. On the contrary it adds to it. 
The apologetical novel properly balanced is an effective way to disseminate 
Catholic doctrine. Pageant of Life brings us into close contact with the 
difficulties and prejudices which beset non-Catholics and we sympathize 
with our separated brethren. How to give more than sympathy, however, 
is exemplified in the character of Dr. Anselm Thornton, the “Masterful 
Monk” of other years. One cannot but feel proud of a Catholic like Dr. 
Thornton. Under his influence and through the unselfish devotion of 
June Campion, the militant career of Cyril Rodney is brought to a tri- 
umphant close—martyrdom for the Cross he once so hated. Cyril was no 
ordinary man. Of him Fr. Dudley writes: “I have never known a per- 
sonality quite so baffling; so hidden by reserve and yet so strangely at- 
tractive and compelling; so human and yet so alone. Bernard Rodney 
provides a distinct contrast to his brother, Cyril. Bernard is the so-called 
Modernist, scornful of all convention. An Oxford graduate, clever with 
words, he seeks to justify his position by his writings and criticisms. He 
is not clever enough, though, to deceive Dr. Thornton who deals with him 
accordingly. June Campion, the fiancée of Cyril, is one of those beautiful 
souls that exist in reality as well as in novels. One is forced to admire 
her. The story is laid in England during the pre-war days; on the battle 
fields of France during the war; and in Russia immediately after the war. 
The author knows England; he served as chaplain on the battle fields 
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during the war; and he startles us with the “Red” ending. Fr. Dudley’s 
Pageant of Life makes one wonder about one’s own pageant of life and 
whether it will end as did Cyril’s with arms outstretched for Him. (Long- 
mans Green & Co., New York, $2.00). 

The Postmaster-General is not a history. Perhaps in 1960 someone 
versed in the literature of the early part of the twentieth century will sit 
complacently in a London club and having listened to the foibles of men 
and politics discussed by his fellows will with great self satisfaction de- 
clare: “Why, Hilaire Belloc knew all about it way back in ’32”. In The 
Postmaster-General we have Belloc looking into the future through humor- 
ous glasses. His character delineations are always clever. There are 
thirty pencil sketches by G. K. Chesterton. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, $2.00). 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 1 Go To Confession, by Sister B. Alphonsus, 
(Benziger Bros., $0.15) and A Child’s Happiest Moments—When Jesus 
Comes, by a Sister of Notre Dame (Frederick Pustet, $0.25) are prayer 
books for little children. The first, a sequel to “I Go To Mass,” takes 
into consideration merely the Sacrament of Penance, but the second has 
a wider scope, including Mass, Holy Communion and Confession. Both 
are attractively illustrated with colored prints and are printed in large 
type. 
Henri Ghéon proves his literary ability again in St. Germaine of the 
Wolf Country. A little more than three hundred years ago lived this 
holy shepherdess in Southern France. Afflicted with an infirmity and a 
tyrannical step-mother she bore her sufferings patiently, and © imbly 
practiced self-inflicted hardships for love of God and His holy Mother. 
Many incidents in her short life, for she was only twenty-one when she 
died, are full of dramatic interest. Perhaps the utter lack of affectation 
in the language of this book is due in great part to the art of the translator, 
F. J. Sheed. Yet, as the sketch comes to us, we are assured, though it 
is a child’s story, it will not be read by children alone. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, $1.00.) 

The most famous literary work of Cardinal Wiseman, Fabiola, . has 
been edited recently by the Rev. John R. Hagan and Alice C. Hagan, and 
published as a school edition. No one denies the literary value and educa- 
tional potentialities in this novel. To facilitate its use in the school a 
glossary for the pronunciation of proper names has been added, and 
definitions of “big” words are given in foot-notes. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, $0.75.) 

PAMPHLETS: A Victim of the Seal of Confession, by the Rt. Rev. 
Nicholas Pfeil, D.D., is a dramatic narrative of a priest, who, filled with 
the spirit of his vocation, preferred to die by hanging rather than to break 
the Seal of Confession. (Catholic Bureau, C.C.V. of A., St. Louis, $0.10.) 

Novena to Christ the King, by the Rev. A. D. Frenay, O.P., Ph. D,, 
is the latest of the Paulist Pamphlets, Prayer Book Series. During the 
course of the nine days our Lord is considered in the many aspects of 
His divine Kingship. Each day is made up of Scriptural Reading, Medita- 
tion and Prayer. Excerpts from the Missal for the feast and several 
poems by Sister Mary Anselma, O.S.D., besides short supplementary essays 
round out this pamphlet. (The Paulist Press, New York.) 

The Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P.. has compressed into less than 
fifty pages an interesting sketch of a most interesting man and beloved 
saint, St. Albert the Great. A novena to St. Albert is included and a 
sixteenth century litany for private use concludes the booklet. (The 
Paulist Press, New York.) 

The first hand-book of Lourdes in English appears under the title 
Lourdes in the High Pyrenees. The author, Cecilia Mary Young, gathered 
her material from first-hand sources in Lourdes. The many visions of 
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Bernadette and her trial are described from the documents. Part Two, 
“Lourdes: a Study,” goes into the detail of Lourdes as it is to-day. To 
all who wish to know Lourdes and to all those who wish to see Lourdes 
if they go to the High Pyrenees, we heartily recommend this booklet. 
(Buecher Publishing Co., Belleville, Ind., $0.50.) 

Croisade Eucharistique by Marie Fargues is a splendid exhorta- 
tory to Promoters and to those interested in the spiritual development of 
children. It places special emphasis on the psychology of religious educa- 
tion. (Les Editions du Cerf, Juvisy. 2 fr. 50. 

In the form of letters the very Rev. Msgr. J. B. McDonald, V. F. 
explains The Problems of A Mixed Marriage. He addresses these six 
letters to the non-Catholic but they can be read by all with profit. The 
pamphlet is written as another help to the busy pastor. (Benziger Bros., 
New York, $0.10.) 

BOOKS RECEIVED: Napoleon, by Hilaire Belloc (Lippencott, $4.00) ; 
Sir Bertram Windle, by Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D. Sc. (Longmans—Green, 
$4.00) ; Social Anthropology, by Paul Radin (McGraw-Hill, $3.50); The 
Era of the Muckrakers, by C. C. Regier (University of North Carolina 
Press, $2.50); According to Cardinal Newman, The life of Christ and the 
Mission of His Church as told in the writings of John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman, compiled by A. K. Maxwell (Dial Press, $2.00); from Les 
Editions de Cerf, Juvisy, France: the third and fourth volumes of the 
collection, Les Sciences & L’Art de L’Education: La Methode des Tests, 
by René Nihard (i3fr.); La Formation Sociale dans l’Enseignement 
Secondaire, by Jean Jaouen (12 fr.); and Vie de Jésus, a new edition of 
a seventeenth century work, by Cardinal de Bérulle, edited by Pére A. 
Molien (8 fr.); two books from P. Lethielleux, Paris: La Vie Future, 
edited by Abbé Chapeau from the works of Pére Monsabré, O.P. (12 fr.) 
and Dans la Beauté Ravonnante des Psaumes, by Louis Soubigou, S.T.D. 
(18 fr.); The Question and The Answer (Science and Culture Series), 
by Hilaire Belloc (Bruce, $1.25); from Benziger Bros.;Gemma Galgani, 
the inspiring history of a little victim of divine love, by the Rev. John P. 
Clarke ($1.00); The Divine Savior, a presentation of Our Lord’s Earthly 
Mission, by the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. ($1.00); four novels for young 
folk: Adventure Island, involving “Archduke Rudolf,” a refugee from 
Germany, by Fergal McGrath, S. J. ($1.25); Red Halligan, a story replete 
with fast action, by William F. Hendrix, S.J. ($1.25); Mary Rose’s Sister 
Bess, a look-in on boarding school life, by Mary Mabel Wirries ($1.00) ; 
Ellen of the Plains Country, including an account of the work of the 
Catholic Sisters in the so-called “Vacation Schools,” by Stephen Morris 
Johnston ($1.25); From Samuel French, 25 W. 45th Street, New York: 
Breezy Episodes, a collection of thirty-one original monologues, by Mary 
Cecil ($1.50); five volumes of French’s Standard Library Edition: Window 
Panes, a three-act drama of Russia, by Olga Printzlau; Take My Tip, a 
comedy in three acts, by Nat N. Dorfman; She Couldn’t Say No, a comedy 
in three acts, which ‘appeared previously under the title of “Gentlemen of 
the Jury,” by Benjamin M. Kaye; Ladies of Creation, a modern comedy 
in three acts, revised and rewritten from its former title, “Private Life,” 
by Gladys Unger; Mary’s Ankle, a republication of the three-act farce, 
by May Tully; and The House in Blind Alley, republication, a comedy 
in three acts, by Elmer Rice, (each, $0.75); “Three Strikes—You’re Out!” 
a big league comedy in three acts, by Wilbur Braun; The Impatience of 
Job, a character comedy in three acts, by Pauline Phelps and Marion 
Short (each, $0.50); three one-act plays by Augustus Thomas: A Proper 
Impropriety, a comedy; Editha’s Burglar, a dramatic sketch; A Constitu- 
tional Point, a play involving the Supreme Court; and Rest and Quiet, 
“a one-act comedy of complications and jangled nerves,” by Katherine 
Haviland-Taylor (each $0.30). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Revs. J. B. Affleck, O.P., L. A. Arnoult, O.P., and F. N. Reynolds, 
O.P., on the death of their mothers; and to Rev. T. M. Andreoli, O.P., on the 
death of his sister; and to Rev. Bro. Quentin Friel, O.P., on the death of his 
grandmother. 




















On Tuesday, November 15, the feast of Albert the Great as Saint and 
Doctor of the Universal Church was celebrated for the first time. St. 
Joseph’s Province observed this great Dominican feast day with fitting 
pomp and solemnity at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington. His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, was celebrant of the solemn Pontifical Mass in 
the Chapel of the House of Studies. The Very Reverend W. Coleman 
Nevils, S.J., President of Georgetown University, preached the sermon and 
representatives of various religious Orders and Congregations with houses 
affiliated to the Catholic University of America were ministers of the 
Mass. The Right Reverend Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Professor of 
Education at the Catholic University, was Archpriest. Other ministers were 
the Very Reverend Stanislaus Woywood, O.F.M., Superior of the Holy 
Name College, Washington, Deacon; the Very Reverend Stephen J. Mc- 
Donald, O.Carm., Rector of the Carmelite College of St. Therese, Sub- 
deacon; the Very Reverend Cuthbert Dittmeier, O.M.C., Superior ‘and 
Rector of St. Bonaventure Convent and College, and the Very Reverend 
James R. Barron, C.SS.R., Superior of the Redemptorist House of Studies, 
Deacons of Honor, and the Reverend Dr. Edward G. Roelker, of the Cath- 
olic University of America, Master of Ceremonies. Dr. Roelker was as- 
sisted by students of the Sulpician Seminary. 

Following the Mass, dinner was served in the refectory. The faculty 
of the Catholic University of America and representatives of the various 
religious houses affiliated with the University attended. His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate gave a brief address on St. Albert as a model of 
virtue and scholarship. 

In the evening under the direction of the Reverend F. D. McShane, 
O.P., Acting Regent of Studies of the Province, several papers were read 
on the various aspects of St. Albert’s life by students of the Dominican 
House of Studies: they are as follows: St. Albert, A Glimpse of His Life, 
Rev. Bro. Robert Slavin, O.P.; St. Albert, the Scientist, Rev. Bro. Hugh 
Serror, O.P.; St. Albert, the Philosopher, the Reverend G. C. Reilly, 
O.P.; St. Albert, the Theologian, the Reverend R. G. Ferris, O.P; St. 
Albert, the Preacher, Rev. Bro. Maurice O’Leary, O.P.; St. Albert, the 
Teacher, the Reverend J. J. McLarney, O.P.; St. Albert, Nunc Dimittis, 
Rev. Bro. Justin Costello, O.P. The Scholastic exercises were concluded 
with solemn Pontifical Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, at 
which the Most Reverend John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 
more, was celebrant. The choir of the Dominican House of Studies sang 
several hymns in honor of St. Albert. 
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On Saturday, Nov. 12, Rev. J. M. Routh, O.P., conducted a pilgrimage 
of fifty Dominican Tertiaries from New York to the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., in honor of St. Albert the Great. The pil- 
grims attended Holy Hour on Saturday evening, and Solemn Mass on 
Sunday morning. The Very Reverend Justin McManus, O.P., preached 
at the Mass on St. Albert, the Exemplar of Christian Virtue. 


The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band gave the following retreats 
and special devotions: 

St. Columbkille’s Church, ery Mass., Children’s Mission, Revs. 
J. A. Mackin, O.P., and F. O'Neill, : 

St. Columbkille’s, Brighton, Mass., Adult Mission, Revs. J. A. Mackin, 
O.P., F. O’Neill, OP., W. C. Kelly, O.P., and C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

Immaculate Conception Church, Pompey, N. Y., Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

St. Michael’s Church, Avon, Mass., Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

St. Bernard’s Church, Cohoes, N. Y., Revs. V. R. Burnell, O.P., and 
W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Union City, Conn., Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

St. Peter’s Church, Utica, N. Y., Novena, Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

St. Agnes Church, Cohoes, N. Y., Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. 

St. Teresa’s Church, N.Y.C., Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P. 

Dominican Monastery, Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

St. Andrew’s Church, N.Y.C., Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Flushing, Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Derby, Conn., Revs. H. H. Welsh, O.P., and T. D. 
Gilligan, O.P. 

St. Peter Claver Church, Brooklyn, Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

Our Lady of Solace Church, N.Y.C., Revs. J. L. Finnerty, O.P., and T. 
D. Gilligan, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Scranton, Pa., Revs. J. H. Healy, O.P., and C. 
M. Mulvey, O.P. 

St. Agnes Church, Arlington, Mass., Revs. J. M. Eckert, O.P., H. H. 
Welsh, O.P., F. O’Neill, O.P., and R. B. Johanssen, O.P. 

Holy Name Church, Valhalla, N. Y., Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P. 

St. Teresa’s Church, Providence, R. I., Revs. J. A. Mackin, O.P., and 
V. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., Revs. J. J. Durkin, O.P., and 
H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, Pawtucket, R. L, Revs. G. D. Morris, O.P., and 
W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

Holy Name Church, Springfield, Mass., Revs. V. R. Burnell, O.P., A. 
C. Haverty, O.P., A. M. McCabe, O.P., and J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

Star of the Sea, East Boston, Mass., Revs. L. H. Martin, O.P., and W. 
C. Kelly, O.P. 

St. Margaret Mary Church, N.Y.C., Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Ashton, R. IL, Revs. J. L. Finnerty, O.P., and R. 
B. Johannsen, O.P. 

Corpus Christi Church, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

St. Francis De Sales Church, Utica, N. Y., Revs. J. H. Healy, O.P., 
F. O’Neill, O.P., and H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

St. Pius Church, Chicago, Ill, Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Watervliet, N. Y., Revs. J. A. Eckert, O.P., T. D. 
Gilligan, O.P., and W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Hammonton, N. J., Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

St. Catherine’s Church, N.Y.C., Revs. J. L. Finnerty, O.P., and C. M. 
Mulvey, O.P. 
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Church of the Ascension, N.Y.C., Revs. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., H. H. 
Welsh, O.P., and J. D. Walsh, O. P. 

St. Michael’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Revs. J. M. Eckert, O.P., and 
A. C. Therres, O.P. 

Church of the Epiphany, Sayre, Pa., Revs. J. H. Healy, O.P., and W. 
C. Kelly, O.P. 


A Triduum in honor of St. Albert the Great was held in St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church, New York, on the three days preceding his feast. The 
preacher on Sunday, Nov. 13, was Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P.; on Monday, 
Nov. 14, Rev. W. J. Duane, S.J.; on Tuesday, Nov. 15, Rev. T. F. Conlon, 
eth nn Most Rev. John J. Dunne, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
presiding. 


Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., gave a Triduum in honor of St. Albert the 
Great at St. Pius Church, Providence, R.L 


Rev. Angelus Walz, O.P., historiographer of the Order, visited por- 
tions of the Province during Sept. and Oct. Father) Walz delivered a 
lecture at the Catholic University of America on St. Albert the Great, 
Oct. 13. 


Rev. J. B. Affleck, O.P., gave Forty Hours Devotion at Holy Apostles 
Church, Rochester, N. Y.; also a retreat on the Rosary, at Holy Rosary 
Church, Rochester. Father Affleck also gave a Triduum de omnibus rebus, 
at St. John the Evangelist Church, Binghamton, N. Y. He also addressed 
the Holy Name Prefects, Washington section, Washington, D. C., Nov. 6. 


Rev. T. F. Conlon, O.P., National Director of the Holy Name Society, 
gave a triduum in honor of the Holy Name on the occasion of the forma- 
tion of the diocesan union of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Father Conlon also spoke at St. Gall’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis., on Oct. 11, 
the 25th Anniversary of the foundation of the first Holy Name Society in 
Milwaukee. 


Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P., gave a retreat to Holy Name men at Queen of 
Peace Church, Pottsville, Pa., Oct. 23-30. 


Rev. Q. F. Beckley, O.P., Catholic student chaplain at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been elected Commander of Princeton Post 76, American 
Legion. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band gave the following missions, 
retreats and special devotions: 

St. Gerald’s Church, Sagbridge, Ill, Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

St. Teresa’s Church, Clearwater, Nebr. Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

St. Ailbe’s Church, Chicago, Ill, Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Evanston, Ill., Revs. C. L. Davis, O.P., and G. B. 
Neitzey, O.P. 

St. Priscilla’s Church, Chicago, Ill, Revs. J. B. Hegarty, O.P., and F. 
D. Newman, O.P. 

St. Malachy’s Church, Geneseo, Ill, Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P. 

St. Aloysius Church Hillsboro, Wis., Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

St. Bonaventure’s Church, Chicago, Ill, Revs. C. L. Davis, O.P., and 
F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Omaha, Nebr., Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O.P. 
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Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, Wis., Revs. F. D. Newman, O.P., 
and W. J. Olson, O.P. 

Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P. 

St. Pius Church, Chicago, Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

Holy Angels’ Church, Omaha, Nebr., retreat, Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, O.P. 

St. John’s Church, Marshfield, Wis., retreat, Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, Faribault, Minn., retreat, Rev. F. L. Vander 
Heyden, O.P. 

Cathedral, Peoria, I!l., Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P. 
Novenas: 

Little Flower, St. Agatha’s Church, Chicago, Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

Little Flower, Chicago Heights, Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P. 

St. Jude, St. Pius Church, Chicago, Revs. W. P. Doane, O.P., and F. L. 
Vander Heyden, O.P. 

St. Jude, Our Lady of the Mount, Cicero, Ill, Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 
Forty Hours Devotion: 

St. Joseph’s Church, Henry, Ill., Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

St. Bernard’s Church, Peoria, Ill, Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 


Rev. T. a K. Reilly, O.P., filled the following engagements: Triduum 
for the enclosed Dominican Nuns of Newark, N. J., Oct. 7 to 16; Annual 
retreat for the enclosed Dominican Nuns, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 21 to 30; 
Novena for the Nurses of the Foundling Hospital School of Nurses, Nov. 
1 to 10; annual retreat for the enclosed Dominican Nuns at West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Revs. M. T. Smith, O.P., and L. A. Arnoult, O.P., are continuing their 
studies at the Collegio Angelico in Rome. 


On Rosary Sunday, the Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., was installed 
as Prior of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl. 


Rev. R. F. Vollmer, O.P., has been appointed chaplain of the Advertis- 
ing Post of the American Legion, Chicago, Ill. Father Vollmer addressed 
the Legion on Armistice day. 


Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., preached to the Rosary Confraternity at 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. His subject was “The Rosary, the 
Epitome of Catholic Action.” 





Rey. A. M. Driscoll, O.P., preached on Rosary Sunday at the Domini- 
can Convent of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., addressed the West End Catholic 
Woman’s Club, Oak Park, Ill., Oct. 14, on “The Catholic Social Program.” 
Father Callahan also conducted a retreat at Rosary College, Nov. 1 to 5; 
talked on St. Albert the Great at St. Patrick’s Academy, Desplaines, IIl., 
Nov. 14; and at Trinity High School, River Forest, IIl., Nov. 15. 


Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., spoke on St. Albert the Great to the Domini- 
can Sisters, Marymount, Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 13 


Rev. R. D. Goggins, O.P., conducted a Triduum for Dominican Ter- 
tiaries at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1. 
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Very Rev. F. H. Dugan, O.P., has been elected prior of the Con- 
vent of St. Antoninus, Newark, N.J. 


The Most Reverend Michael J. Gallagher, D.D., Bishop of Detroit, 
Mich., presided at the closing of the Novena in honor of St. Albert the 
Great, St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Nov. 15. The officers of the Solemn 
Benediction were the Revs. Vincent, O.F.M., Hilary, O.F.M., and Emil, 
O.F.M., of Duns Scotus College. Twenty other clergymen assisted. 


The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band gave the following missions, 
retreats and special devotions: 

Children’s Missions: 

St. Louis Bertrand Church, Louisville, Ky., Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Zanesville, Ohio, Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich., Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P. 

Adult Missions: 

St. Elizabeth Church, Detroit, Mich., Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich. Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P. 

St. Elizabeth Church, Detroit, Mich., Rev. B. C. Murray, O.P. 

Church of St. John the Baptist, Fort Wayne, Ind., Rev. B. C. Murray, O.P. 

Church of St. John the Evangelist, Ubly, Mich., Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, Rev. W. A. O’Connell, O.P. 

Immaculate Conception Church, Tyler, Texas, Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Sellersburg, Ind., Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. 

St. Elizabeth Church, Detroit, Mich., Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich., Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio, Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

Retreats : 

Holy Name Church, Louisville, Ky., Young Ladies’ Retreat, Rev. B. 
Murray, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. Student’s retreat, Rev. J. 
Hughes, O.P. 

St. Peter’s Church, Lorain, Ohio, Holy Name retreat, Rev. J. 
Hughes, O.P. 

St. Sophia’s Home, Richmond, Va., retreat for the aged, Rev. W. 
O’Connell, O.P. 

Dominican Nuns, Newark, N. J., Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. 

Special Devotions: 

St. Augustine Church, Jeffersonville, Ind., Forty Hours, Very Rev. R. P. 
Cahill, O.P. 

St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N. Y. C., Little Flower Novena, Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, O.P. 

St. Charles Church, Coldwater, Mich., Forty Hours, Rev. W. A. O’Con- 
nell, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Lansing, Mich., Forty Hours, Rev. W. A. O’Con- 
nell, O.P. 

St. Paul Shrine, Cleveland, Ohio, Novena for the Feast of Christ the 
King, Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. 

St. Francis Church, Newark, Ohio, Triduum for the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Rev. L. A. Smith, OP. 

The Fathers of the Southern Mission band also established the Rosary 
Confraternity in the following Churches: 

St. Mary’s Church, Lansing, Mich. 
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St. Elizabeth Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Church of the Assumption, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. B. C. Murray preached at the Quarterly Meeting of the Holy Name 
Society, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. W. A. O’Connell, O.P., preached on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception at St. Mary’s Church, Lansing, Mich. 


The 100th anniversary of the death of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
O.P., on Monday, Sept. 26, was observed at Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Ill. The solemnity of the occasion was anticipated on the 23rd of Sept. by the 
celebration of solemn High Mass sung by Rev. L. C. Gainor, O.P., assisted by 
Rev. V. S. Feltrop, O.P., and Rev. R. B. Connelly, O.P. After the Mass, Rev. 
C. M. Daley, O.P., preached on the Fenwick spirit. Hereafter Sept. 26 will 
be known as “Fenwick Day.” 


Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., recently addressed the students of Fenwick 
High School on the points of interest to be seen in Washington, D. C., during 
the Bi-Centennial celebration. 


Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P., preached a novena of Holy Hours in honor of St. 
Jude at St. Pius Church, Chicago, Ill., during the month of November. 


The Dominican Fathers at Fenwick High School have been unanimously 
accepted as charter members of the Fenwick Father’s Club recently founded 
by Rev. H. C. Graham, O.P., to promote, in conjunction with the Mother’s 
Club, a closer bond of cooperation between the students and their parents. 


On the Feast of St. Albert the Great, Nov. 15, Rev. R. G. Quinn, O.P., 
assisted by Rev. G. G. Conway, O.P., and Rev. D. M. Van Rooy, O.P., cele- 
brated Solemn Mass in the presence of the student body of Fenwick High 
School. Rev. W. A. Walsh, O.P., preached the sermon on “St. Albert and 
Education.” 


On December 27, Rev. J. M. Nugent, O.P., will open the annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Library Association in Chicago by celebrating Mass for 
the members at Loyola University. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The staff of professors at the House of Studies in Oakland now con- 
sists of the following Fathers: Very Rev. W. Dooley, O.P., Professor of 
Philosophy; Rev. A. B. Blank, O.P., Lector Primarius and Master of Stu- 
dents, Professor of Theology and Canon Law; Rev. E. C. McDonnell, O.P., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Exegesis; Rev. J. J. Walsh, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of Theology; Rev. M. Ortega, O.P., Professor of Introduction to 
Sacred Scripture and “De Locis Theologicis”; Rev. J. Blanco, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and History of Philosophy; Rev. J. S. Owens, O.P., 
Professor of Church History and Spanish. 


Fathers McDonnell and Walsh also conduct classes in Scripture and 
History respectively for the Dominican Sisters at the San José Mission, 
California. 


On the morning of September 16th the following Brothers made 
their Simple Profession at the Dominican Novitiate in Benecia, Calif.: 
Louis Bertrand Asturias, Peter Curran, Francis Ward, James Bolten, 
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Damien Genotti, Bernard Carraher and Daniel Ward. That afternoon they 
were formally received at the new House of Studies at Oakland, Calif. 


The students of the Dominican House of Studies at Oakland attended 
the Rosary Sunday services and procession held at St. Dominic’s Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. Fr. A. Pope, O.P., of St. Dominic’s Church, was in 
charge of the celebration. Fr. C. McDonnell, O.P., of the House of Studies, 
delivered a sermon proper to the occasion. 


On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, the same students attended a Mass cele- 
brated at Newman Hall of the University of California. The Right Rev. 
Charles A. Ramm offered the Mass for the souls of the Newman Club mem- 
bers who were killed during the World War. Fr. W. Dooley, O.P., Prior 
of the House of Studies at Oakland, was the speaker of the day. 


The Holy Name Province mourns the passing of one of its oldest and 
dearly loved members, Fr. Peter Alphonsus Riley, O.P., who died at 
Providence Hospital in Oakland, Calif., on October 18. 


The Rev. C. McDonnell, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies at 
Oakland, California, spoke on “Vocation” at St. James High School, San 
Francisco, California, Nov. 10. — | 

The Rev. Reginald Lewis, O.P., gave missions at Pinole and Rodeo, Cal- 
ifornia, the first two weeks in October, and on the 14th of November com- 
menced a mission at Coronado, California. 


The Rev. Raymond Lewis, O.P., from the 15th to the 19th of Nov. con- 
ducted the retreat at Mount St. Charles Academy. 





The Rev. Gerard Martin, O.P., has been appointed to give the retreat for 
the Academicians of Immaculate Conception Academy, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. 


The Revs. Lonergan, S.J., Burke, CP.S., Hobrect, O.F.M., contributed to 
the solemnity of the Novena in honor of St. Albert given at St. Dominic’s 
Church, San Francisco, California. 


The Rev. J. J. Walsh, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies at Oak- 
land, California, was the speaker at the services held in honor of St. Albert at 
Dominican College, San Rafael, California. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Saint Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. Y. 


The annual retreats were conducted during the month of July and 
August by the Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, O.P. 

On August 8th, six postulants received the habit and nine novices made 
profession. Eleven Sisters made perpetual vows and twenty-one renewed 
their temporary vows. 

August 15th was the Golden Jubilee of Sister Mary Rose, O.P. Solemn 
High Mass was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. John P. Chidwick: Sister Rose 
was the first member of the community to live for the Golden Jubilee of 
her reception into the Dominican Order. On the same day was cele- 
es - Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Jordan, Sister M. Justin and Sister 

. Rosalie. 
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Almost a hundred members of the community attended the summer 
sessions at one of the following: Fordham University, St. Louis University, 
the College of the Sacred Heart, or Manhattan College. 

The community has secured property to the extent of one hundred 
seventy acres on the Hudson River at Saugerties, N. Y. At present the 
Sisters are using it for a summer home. 


Nuns of the Order of St. Dominic, Congregation of the Holy Cross 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

In September the Dominican Juniorate was opened at “Gray Gables,” 
Southampton, N. Y. 

The following convents and schools in charge of this community suf- 
fered severely from the damage caused by the recent cyclone: St. Rose 
Academy, Bayamon, Puerto Rico, St. Thomas Aquinas School, Christo 
Street, P. R., St. Augustin Convent, Isabela, P.R., Bl. Imelda Convent, 
Cantano, P. R. 





St. Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio 

In July, Sister Bernardine was elected Prioress of St. Mary’s of the 
Springs to succeed Sister Adele who had held the office for six years. Sis- 
ter Adele succeeded Sister Bernardine as Regional Supervisor of St. Mary’s 
missions in the Pittsburgh diocese. 

Sister Adele and Sister Jane de Chantal attended the LF.C.A. Con- 
vention held in Denver last August. 

On September 3, Sister Gerard, Sister Mary Emily and Sister Rose 
Lima returned from Ireland where they had spent the summer. 

The Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P., who received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy last June at the Collegio Angelico, Rome, has been appointed 
head of the Economics Department. 

Mr. Victor Donahey, ex-Governor of Ohio, has selected St. Mary’s 
for the collegiate training of his daughter, Marianne. 

Dr. Boyd, President Emeritus of Western University, honored the 
College with a visit during October. 

Sister Mary Rose Carroll departed this life in the fifty-fourth year 
of her religious profession, October 14. May her soul rest in peace. 

The golden jubilee of Sister Regina was celebrated on November 4. 


Convent of Saint Catherine, Racine, Wisconsin 


On October 16, the Rev. Angelus Walz, O.P., of the Collegio Angelico, 
Rome, addressed the community on the canonization of Saint Albert the 
Great. 

Sister Mary Stanislas Scherer departed this life on October 20 at 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin. The funeral was from the Motherhouse. May 
her soul rest in peace. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

Sister M. Philomena, O.P., of Rhodesia, S. Africa, gave an instructive 
talk to the faculty and students on “Catholic Education and the Mission 
in Africa.” 

The Very Rev. G. Greeley, S.J., Dean of Loyola University and Louisi- 
ana State Chaplain of the I.F.C.A., celebrated Mass and presided over the 
social program of the Dominican Alumnae, Sunday, November 6. 

The Sodality of Our Blessed Mother has been favored with three very 
inspiring addresses: “Mental Prayer”, by the Very Rev. Louis Mulry, S.J., 
President of Jesuits High School; “The Twofold Purpose of the Sodality”, 
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by the Rev. J. Murphy, S.J., of Loyola and College Chaplain; “Christ the 
King”, by the Rev. M. J. Sheridan. 

The Sisters were guests of the Dominican Fathers of the College of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Rosaryville, La., for the celebration of the first feast 
of St. Albert the Great. A feature of the program was the reading of a 
“Sonnet” and “Albertus Magnus: A Legend” written for the feast by 
Sr. M. Beatrice, O.P. 

Due to the Rosaryville fiesta the Feast of St. Albert the Great was 
observed on its octave at St. Mary’s. A Solemn High Mass was sung by 
the Dominican Fathers from Rosaryville; the sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. W. Martin, O.P. The students rendered an excellent program 
in honor of our new Saint. The guests included: the Very Rev. E. Perez, 
O.P., Vicar Provincial, the Very Rev. S. Dominguez, O.P., and the Revs. 
V. Fueyo, O.P., C. Martinez, O.P., and J. Galende, O.P. 


Dominican Sisters, Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Illinois 

Sister M. James, O.P., and Sister Margaret Mary, O.P., attended the 
Nurses’ Convention in Minneapolis, October 25. 

Summer retreats were conducted at the Motherhouse by the Rev. C. 
A. Drexelius, O.P., and the Rev. John M. Smith, O.P. 

Sister Regina McCormick and Sister Laurentia Weigand have been 
called to their eternal reward. May their souls rest in peace. 

Miss Eileen Doerfler, Class ’31, whose historical essay, “George Wash- 
ington,” was given first place in the district contest last spring, also re- 
ceived third prize in the national contest sponsored by the Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus. Mr. William Hellhake, Grand Knight of the Spring- 
field Council, presided at the formal meeting held in her honor, October 14, 
and introduced the speaker, the Honorable James M. Graham, who pre- 
sented to Miss Doerfler the one hundred and fifty dollar prize. 

Sister Dominica Bergen, O.P., celebrated her golden jubilee at the 
Motherhouse on November 9. The Most Rev. James A. Griffin, D.D., 
Bishop of Springfield, pontificated at Solemn High Mass in, the convent 
chapel. Many local and visiting clergy, sisters and other friends of the 
ag gy were present and attended the dinner and reception held during 
the day. 


St. Catharine Academy, St. Catharine, Ky. 


A Junior College with Class A rating was opened to lay students at 
St. Catharine’s in September. During the previous year it had been con- 
ducted for members of the community only. 

new parochial school was opened in September at Our Lady of 

Lourdes, Queens Village, Long Island, and another at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On September 6, twenty-eight postulants began their term of probation 
in St. Catharine’s Novitiate. 

Sister Cyril Anderson passed to her eternal reward on July 27. May 
her soul rest in peace. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


Rosary Sunday was celebrated with all due solemnity in the Chapel. 
The Rev. J. C. Connelly, O.P., presided and delivered the sermon. A spe- 
cial feature of the day was a procession of about one hundred children 
carrying boquets and baskets of roses which were blessed during the 
course of the devotions. 

The Annual Retreat of the Community was preached by the Rev. M. 
L. Heagan, O.P., from October 7 to 16. 
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Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


On October 4, the Most Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, presided at a double ceremony at the newly completed Mother- 
house of the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
After having consecrated the altar in the Motherhouse chapel, he in- 
stalled in their enclosure the first cloistered branch of the Maryknoll 
Sisters. 

For the present the members of the new foundation are occupying a 
separate building, but a wing for the cloistered branch may later be added 
to the Motherhouse of the Maryknoll Sisters. 

This new foundation is not a separate unit, but an integral part of 
the Congregation. Only professed Maryknoll Sisters are eligible; en- 
trance into the cloistered branch is entirely voluntary, and the assign- 
ment is made by the Mother General and her Council. 

The Sisters called to the Cloister will spend themselves in prayer, 
penance, and labor, for all missions in general, and for those of Mary- 
knoll in particular. 

Ten pioneers have been chosen as the Maryknoll Sisters’ first clois- 
tered nuns. The Superior is Sr. M. Magdalen Doelger, of New York 
City; and her companions are Sr. M. Christopher Nauman, of New York 
City; Sr. M. Irene Sullivan, of Framingham, Mass.; Sr. M. Rosalie Weber, 
of Detroit, Mich.; Sr. M. Dominica Gallagher, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Sr. 
M. Rosaleen Hampson, of Lexington, Ky.; Sr. M. Ernestine Mathieu, of 
New Bedford, Mass.; Sr. M. Letitia Stephenson, of Needham, Mass.; 
Sr. Marie Francois Combs, of St. Louis, Mo.; and Sr. M. Rose Teresa 
McCullough, of Wilmington, Del. 


Sisters of St. Dominic of Blauvelt, N. Y. 


The new Chapel and Convent at Blauvelt were solemnly dedicated by 
the Right Rev. John P. Chidwick, D.D., on October 18, in the presence of 
a large number of the clergy, of religious, and of the laity. The cere- 
monies were conducted in accordance with the following program: 

Blessing of the Convent and Chapel. Address—The Rt. Rev. John P. 
Chidwick, D.D. Organ Prelude. Salve Regina (Klein); Adoro Te (Klein) ; 
Ave Verum (Yon). Sermon—The Rev. Bryan J. McEntergart. O quam 
suavis (Yon); Tantum Ergo (Dubois). Benediction. Laudate (Gregorian). 
Organ Postlude. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Bernard, O.S.B., Prefect Apostolic of the 
Bahama Islands, officiated at Benediction. Monsignor Bernard was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Robert Mulcahey and the Very Rev. Alphonse 
Sausen, O.S.B. 

Among the clergy present, not including those already mentioned, 
were the Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, P.A., rector of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral; the Right Rev. Bernard A. McKenna of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.; the Very Rev. John F. Brady, the Rev. John D. Roach, 
the Very Rev. Richard Simmer, O.S.B., the Revs. Arthur A. Avard, Cor- 
nelius V. Hayes, John A. Connolly, George J. Hafford, John J. McCahill, 
William R. Kelly, Patrick A. O’Boyle, Ambrose J. P. Murphy, Nicholas 
Falotico, Charles W. Blesch, Charles A. Brady. Thomas Lapsley, C.SS.R., 
Thomas aKempis Reilly, O.P., D. A. Casey, O.P., Thomas F. Mulvin, O.P., 
W. L. Whalen, O.P., Justin Routh, O.P., B. Hughes, O.P., John A. Farrelly, 
Cornelius J. Hance, Anthony Strube, John O’Brien, Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Patrick J. Campbell, O.S.A., Leo J. Ebert, O.S.A., Joseph R. Keogh. 

A ten day retreat was conducted, during September, in the novitiate, 
Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Convent, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. 
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At its close on September 12, eight postulants were admitted to the Holy 
Habit and six novices pronounced their first vows. 

On November 3, the Most Reverend John J. Mitty, D.D., Coadjutor 
Archbishop of San Francisco, accompanied by his brother, paid a visit to 
the community at Blauvelt. The Sisters spent two delightful hours listen- 
ing to His Grace describe life and conditions in the West. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


On the Feast of our holy Father St. Dominic, five Sisters had the hap- 
piness to pronounce their perpetual vows. The ceremony was presided 
over by the Rev. D. L. Robert, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Marc M. Dagenais, O.P. 

A few days previous, the Very Rev. M. J. Archambault, O.P., had 
given the habit to one postulant and received the temporary vows of 
seven professed Novices. 

Nine young ladies have since joined the Community. 

Sr. Mary Augustin Girard was called to her eternal reward in the 
thirty-seventh year of her religious life. May her soul rest in peace. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education was conferred on Sr. Mary 
Thomas Halloran by the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


On Sunday, September 25, three postulants, two from Wisconsin and 
one from Brooklyn, received the habit. The Very Rev. Wm. J. Bonner, 
D.D., professor at St. Francis Seminary and newly appointed Spiritual 
Director of the Community, officiated in the Archbishop’s place and 
preached an inspiring sermon. The Very Rev. Cyril Wahle, O.P., pre- 
sided for Compline. Solemn Benediction closed the ceremony. In the 
Sanctuary were the Revs. N. Brust, Otto Boenki, P.S.M., Alphonse Miller, 
C.PP.S., of Kenosha, Wis., and the Rev. John S. Boylan of Brooklyn. The 
chapel was crowded with visitors. 

The patronal feast of the Rosary Sisters, Rosary Sunday, October 2, 
was fittingly celebrated. The Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P., of the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Ill, conducted the services. A special 
feature was the outdoor procession of some seventy children in white, 
banded with the colors of the mysteries, who responded to the Rosary. 
Father Driscoll delivered the sermon. Following Benediction blessed roses 
were distributed to those present. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Sister M. Jean Aloysius, on September 13, in the seventeenth year of 
her religious profession and Sister M. Ignatia, on October 22, in the fifty- 
ninth year of her religious profession, passed to their eternal reward. May 
their souls rest in peace. 

Mother M. Benedicta celebrated at Holy Rosary Convent in New York 
the sixtieth anniversary of her religious profession. 

The Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P., gave in August the second Community 
Retreat at the Mother House. 

The Rev. Thomas McDonald of New York City, Diocesan Director of 
the Propagation of the Faith, preached an inspiring sermon on the Patron- 
ess of the Sodality to the Children of Mary at the monthly procession held 
in the chapel. 

Rosary Sunday was most fittingly observed at the Mother House with 
a procession of all the students of the Academy, the blessing and distribu- 
tion of roses and a sermon by the Chaplain, the Rev. T. M. Mulvin, O.P. 
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The ceremony closed with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament and 
the “Te Deum.” 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


On July 31 the Rose Hawthrone Lathrop Free Cancer Home was 
blessed by the Most Rev. James E. Cassidy, D.D., Apostolic Administrator 
of Fall River, and thrown open to the public. On August 2, the feast of St. 
Alphonsus, it was ready to receive patients. 

The Rev. Alexis Cunneen, C.P., closed the Annual Retreat at Rosary 
Hill Home on the morning of September 14, and in the afternoon officiated 
at the Ceremony of Clothing and Profession, at which three postulants re- 
ceived the Habit, seven novices made their profession, four Sisters made 
their perpetual vows, and a number renewed their vows. Father Alexis 
preached an eloquent sermon, and the long and beautiful ceremony closed 
with solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

On October 18, the Chapter, presided over by the Rt. Rev. Cornelius F. 
Crowley, V.F., representing His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, assisted by the 
Very Rev. Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D., President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
was held at Rosary Hill. Mother M. Rose Huber was unanimously re- 
elected Mother General. The Consultors elected were: Sr. M. Siena Frey, 
Sr. M. Joseph Blessington, Sr. M. deSales Kiernan, Sr. M. Francis Conway. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


On the feast of St. Albertus Magnus, Tuesday, November 15, the Most 
Reverend Maurice F. McAuliffe, D.D., celebrated Pontifical High Mass in 
the College Chapel. The Very Rev. Dr. John J. McLaughlin of St. Bren- 
dan’s Church, New Haven, was the deacon, and the Rev. John A. Jordan, 
O.P., subprior of St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, acted as subdeacon; the 
Rev. Francis E. May, of Sacred Heart Church, New Haven, was arch- 
priest. The Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, Professor of Religion at the College, 
was the Master of Ceremonies. The sermon on St. Albertus Megnus was 
preached by the Reverend Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy at the College. 

Mr. Theodore H. Dorsey, convert to the Faith and lay apostle, who is 
associated with David Goldstein in his nation-wide tour of carrying the 
Catholic message, gave a most inspiring talk to the Students of Albertus 
Magnus College on Friday, November 4. He outlined the work in which 
he is engaged and showed the great need for courageous lay apostles. 

The Rev. Angelus Walz, O.P., Lector of Paleography, Archivist and 
Professor of Church History at the Collegio Angelico in Rome, spoke on 
the Glorification of St. Albertus Magnus on the afternoon of Sunday, 
October 9, at Albertus Magnus College before the student body and their 
guests. Dr. Walz spoke of the death of Albertus Magnus and the extraor- 
dinary honor done him at that time by all classes. He related that the 
grave of the saint had always been an object of veneration, even before 
steps were taken for his canonization. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Ten Sisters who made their vows during the summer are attending 
the Sisters’ College in Cleveland. They will spend two years there pre- 
paratory to teaching in the Diocesan Parochial Schools. 

Ten young ladies entered the postulancy in September. 

Our Lady of the Elms High School has the honor of being the first 
private school in the State of Ohio tc win the Hildesheim Vase. At the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference held at Columbus in 
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October, the Latin Laboratory work was displayed and won this prize, 
which is a replica of the silver vase in the British Museum. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey 


On August the 15th Miss Florence Kiedrowski of Chicago was clothed 
in the Holy Habit of St. Dominic and received the name Sister Mary 
Hyacinth of the Coronation. 

The Rev. R. T. Crean, Vice-Chancellor of the diocese, presided at the 
ceremony, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P. 

On Rosary Sunday, October 2, solemn services were held at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the pilgrimage was conducted by the Rev. J. S. Moran, 
O.P. A large throng gathered for the pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. The Solemn Procession was followed by a sermon, 
— of the Most Blessed Sacrament and distribution of Blessed 

oses. 

On Sunday, October 9, the Camden Catholic Daughters of America 
made their annual Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary. 
The faith and devotion they manifested were most edifying. 

Tertiary meetings are regularly held on the third Sunday of each 
month and these meetings are always well attended. 


At the American Foundation of the Sisters, Rome, Italy 


In the past few months the Community has been honored by several 
visits from His Eminence Cardinal Lauri. The Most Rev. P. M. Caterini, 
O.P., S.T.M., Procurator General, visited the Community on the feast of 
St. Dominic. Several visits from the Very Rev. L. C. Nolan, O.P., S.T.M., 
also Very Rev. Father Peeters, O.P., Prior of the Angelico. 

August 4th the Feast of St. Dominic, the Very Rev. Joseph Gonzalez, 
O.P., visited the Community and celebrated Mass in the Perpetual Rosary 
Chapel. 

On Rosary Sunday, the Rev. Joseph Reardon, O.P., of St. Joseph’s 
Province, celebrated Mass in the Perpetual Rosary Chapel and presided 
at the devotion known as “The Great Supplication to Our Lady of the 
Rosary” which takes place at 12 o’clock noon in every church in Rome. 

In the afternoon the Rosary Pilgrimage was conducted by the Very 
Rev. Joseph Gonzalez, O.P., Superior of the Dominican Convent at Ocana, 
Spain. Father Gonzalez at one time labored in America. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Michigan 


The beautiful grounds and buildings of St. Joseph’s never looked more 
gay nor festive than on the days of Oct. 14 to 16, the occasion of the Fifth 
Biennial Convention of the Michigan Chapter International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. Delegates and religious representing twenty-two of 
the twenty-five member schools throughout Michigan met for this con- 
vention. Over two hundred persons attended. Rev. Thomas R. Carey, 
rector of St. Thomas Church, Ann Arbor, gave the address at the reception 
held Friday evening, Oct. 14, 

Ceremonies for the second day of the convention were begun with a 
solemn high Mass, coram episcopo His Excellency the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Gallagher, D.D., Bishop of Detroit. The Rev. F. F. Van Antwerp was the 
celebrant, with the Rev. A. C. Schneider as Deacon, the Rev: A. Philbin as 
Subdeacon, and the Rev. R. J. Jordan as Master of Ceremonies; the chap- 
lains to His Excellency were the Rev. M. Walsh and the Rev. V. R 
Hughes, O.P. At the opening session of the convention that morning, His 
Excellency Bishop Gallagher delivered the invocation and opening address; 
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in the latter the Bishop stressed the great need for concerted action in 
combating the evils of irreligion so prevalent to-day. 

Among the many interesting papers read during the various sessions, 
were the following: “Objectives of Catholic Colleges for Women” written 
by Sister Eveline, of the College of Mt. St. Mary’s-on-the-Ohio; “Report 
on the Denver I.F.C.A. Convention” by Sr. M. Ambrose, O.P.; “European 
Impressions” by Sr. M. Gabriel of Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids. The 
last business meeting was a scholarship session on Sunday morning at 
which the scholarship donated by the Michigan Chapter was drawn by 
the Sisters of Charity of Mt. St. Mary’s High, Jackson; and one donated 
by the University of Detroit was drawn by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, Detroit. A scholarship was also donated by Mother M. Augustine, 
O.P., to St. Joseph’s College and Academy. 

A trip to the Irish Hills of Michigan for luncheon was the last fea- 
ture of this very wonderful convention. 

The community lost a beloved member on November 9, when Sister 
Mary Raphael Dunn passed to her eternal reward after an illness suffered 
for nine years. The Rev. Anthony Philbin, chaplain, chanted the solemn 
requiem Mass on Nov. 11, assisted by the Rev. A. C. Schneider as Deacon 
and the Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., as Subdeacon. The Rev. V. F. Kien- 
berger, O.P., was present in the sanctuary. A very touching and eloquent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. P. J. Jordan, who emphasized the ef- 
ficacy of suffering and sacrifice. Sister Raphael had celebrated the forti- 
eth anniversary of her religious profession on May 8 of the present year. 
May she rest in peace. 





NOTICE 


The usefulness of The Catholic Periodical Index has been greatly increased 
in the 1931 volume through the indexing of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis and the 
newly extended indexing regarding canon law and documents of the Holy See 
The new headings: Canon law, Code of Canon law, Pius XI, and the various 
Congregations, make reference to late ecclesiastical pronouncements an easy 
matter. The index is published for the Catholic Library Association by The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. It is of 
inestimable value to Catholic libraries and to students. 
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